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Rev. JOHN WESLEY, 4. . 


CHAP. 1, > 


ReTurx To'EXGCLAND AND COMMENCEMENT or 
ITINERANCY AND. FiELD-PREACHING. ' 


the 16th of September 1738, 
K Mr Weſley returned to London; 
and began to exhort and preach, which he 
-frequentlydid three or four times a day, at 
Newgate and in different parts of the city. 
He ſtill retained his fellowſhip ; but made 
ſeveral excurſions.into the country, and 
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( 2 ) 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity, made a multi- 
tude of converts, and eſtabliſhed ſocie- 
ties in different parts of the kingdom. 
The reproaches poured: upon him from 
various quarters, and the reports eagerly 
circulated againſt him, ſeem to have had 
no other effect, than to ſtimulate his 
courage and inflame his zeal. Whether 
followed or deſpiſed, perſecuted or ap- 
plauded, he never loſt ſight of his object, 
nor for a moment ceaſed to labour with 
the ſpirit of a Luther, and the gravity 
and authority of an apoſtle. | 

His own opinion of the undertaking 
in which he was engaged, was as great 
as that of his antagoniſts was contemptu- 
ous. The appellation by which he con- 
ſtantly diſtinguiſhes it is,“ che work of 
God; and in one paſſage of his Hiſtory 
of Methodiſm, he makes a digreſſion, to 
inform the reader, that it is no “cam 
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word,“ and means ,the converſion 
of ſinners from ſin to holineſs!” In- 
numerable paſſages in his writings bew, 


that he conſidered himſelf and his bre- 
thren as inſtruments choſen of God. for 
it's accompliſhment. We ſelect one from 
the laſt ſermon in the fifth volume, where 
he ſpeaks of his firſt labours in the. me- 


thodiſtic vineyard : A few young, raw 
heads, ſaid. the Biſhop of London! what 
can they pretend to do? They pretended 


to be that in the hand of God, that a pen 


is in the hand of àa man. They-pretend- 
ed, and do ſo at this day, to do the work 
whereunto they are ſent: to do juſt what 
the Lord pleaſed. And if it be his plea- 
ſure to throw down the walls of Jericho, 
the ſtrong holds of Satan, not by the en- 
gines of war, but by the blaſts, of rams 
horns, who ſhall ſay unto him, what doſt 
thou?“ 2 
A 2 


122 
He conſidered methodiſm as a grand 
revival of religion; declares his aſtoniſh- 
ment at Bengelius (who though he fait 
all the prophecies would incline him to 
fix it a century ſooner, had ſtated this 
revival as taking place in 1836, becauſe 
he knew of no remarkable work God 
had wrought on the earth between 1730 
and 1740). and plainly. aſſures the world, 
that he regarded it as the principal event 
preparatory to the glory of the latter 
days, and the converſion of all nations 


to the faith of Chriſt. 
Though prior to Mr Whitefield in the 


ſociety, inſtituted at Oxford, he ſeems to 


| bave been preceded by him in itineran- 
cy and field preaching, as the latter en- 
tered upon his courſe during our miſ- 
ſionary's abſence in America. It is ſaid 


indeed that Mr Weſley had preached in 


the open air in 1735. On what occaſion 
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we know not; but it appears to have 
been purely accidental, and was diſcon-. 
tinued till 1738. ; 
We have been the more particular in 


the relation of his converſion, his views 


of religion, and the circumſtances pre- 
paratory to-his entrance on public life, 
that the reader. may form his own con- 
cluſions upon them, and be the better pre- 


pared to judge of the cauſes of the oppo- 


ſition he encountered, and his ſubſequent 
ſucceſs. The former. has often excited 
our indignation, though never our aſto- 
niſhment. But we are not a little ſurpriſed 
to find, that ſeveral religious characters, 
and ſome even of bis firſt and beſt friends 


at Oxford, thinking perhaps that he car- 
ried matters to too great lengths, turned 
their backs on him, and were aſhamed 
to be ſeen with him in the ſtreets. This 
was particularly the caſe with Mr Gam- 
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bold, one of the carly methodiſts; aſter- 
wards; in connection with Zinzendorff; 
and we believe, a biſhop among the 
« unitas frattum. This gentleman was 
the author of a poem, called Religious 
Diſcoutſe, and of the tragedy of Ignati- 
us. When Mr Weſley conſulted him, 
with regard to his exerciſes for the de- 
gree of B. D. and particularly concern- 
ing the ſubject of his ſermon on the oc- 
caſion, he told him it was of no ſort of 
conſequence ; and that not a man in Ox- 
ford would mind one word he faid. Soon 
after, happening to meet him in the 
fireet, Mr Gambold plainly told him, 
that he was aſhamed of his company, and 
muſt be excuſed from going to the ſo- 
he was piqued at tliis behaviour. © This, 
he obſerves, was plain dealing at leaſt.“ 


8 
The exerciſes in queſtion. were not per · 
formed. e 
_ His original plan ſeems to, have been 
to form an union of clergymen, and to 
proſequte his projects by their miniſtry: 


but it was found impracticable. Whe- 


ther they were prevented from joining 
him by the odium of methodiſm, or did 
not chuſe to acknowledge him as their 
head (for we think he would have taken 
no equal or ſubordinate part) or what- 


ever elſe was the cauſe, this ſcheme could 


never be accompliſhed. 

A letter, written in 1742, is now be- 
fore us, in which he wiſhes for a clerical 
aſſiſtant, were he only in deacon's orders; 
but adds, © I know none ſuch, who is 
willing to caſt in his lot with us. And 
I fearce expect I ſhall + becauſe I know 
how faſt they are riveted in the ſervice 


of the world and the devil, before they 
A4 


* 
leave the univerſity.” He was not much 
more ſucceſsful among the clergy in the 
ſabſequent, than in the firſt ſtages of iti- 
1 nerancy; and after ſeveral attempts by 
circular letters, and other means, per- 
ceiving the impoſſibility of the projected 
union, he ſaid, they were a mere © rope 
14 of ſand,” and finally left them to their 
? own imaginations. 

As he had little to — from this 
[| quarter, his only reſource was in lay 
preachers. The claſſes and other meet- 
ings for prayer and exhortation, which 
were always extemporary, and where 
any one was permitted to make trial of 
his talents, was a nurſery exactly ſuited 
to his purpoſe ; and ſoon furniſhed him 
with a variety of itinerants, of different 
characters and abilities. At firſt we be- | 
lieve his orthodoxy was ſtaggered. But | 
what was to be done? The “ duris | 
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urgens in rebus egeſtas rendered it aba 
ſolutely neceſſary, either to confine him 
ſelf within the ſphere of his own activity, 
and that of his. brother, or to accept ſuch 
coadjutors as ſhould preſent themſelves. 
He determined upon the latter; and this 
deciſion at once fixed him at the head of 
a ſe; while his learning and abilities, 
with his academical and eccleſiaſtical di- 
ſtinctions, could not bur raiſe him to a 
decided pre- eminenee above his brethren 
of the itinerancy. 

Hence we ſind, that when any diſputes 
aroſe concerning his power, he contend- 
ed for it with all his might, and ever 
deemed it his inalienable prerogative. 
The people having formed themſelves 
into ſocieties under his direction, and the 
preachers being admitted with his con- 
ſent, he conſidered his authority equally 
abſolute and indiſputable z and regard- 
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ed, or profeſſed to regard: it, as the im. 
mediate gift of God; We ſtop not noꝝ / 
to enquire. whether it was: ſo. or not. 
But we beg leave to remind every; man, 
who is in authority; civil or eccleſiaſtical, 
that, whether that authority be of human 
or divine original; whether brought a- 
bout by ſome fortunate combination of 
circumſtances, or acquired: by the dex 
tefity of it's poſſeſſor; it is; in either 
caſe, capable of abuſe. We do not feru- 
ple to ſay, that Mr Weſtey made too 
much uſe of his power. We call it by 
the ſofteſt name; and, in the courſe of- 
1 theſt memoirs, we may produce authori- 


| ( ties to prove that he did ſo. 

i As his mode of preaching had given 
1 general offence to the clergy, it will ea- 
4 fily be conceived, that his appointment 


of lay preachers would not leſſen it. The 
queſtion we are now conſidering, is not 


E wt 1 

the propriety or impropriety of ſuck a 
deſignation, but in what manner it would 
drike the clergy. Such a violation of or- 
der was the natural occafion of inſupera - 
ble prejudices. It ſeems to have been 
agreed, among people of almoſt all religi- 
15 ons, that a learned education is at leaſt. 
a valuable prerequiſite for the miniſtry: 
and decency ſeems to require that there 
ſhall be u ſolemn examination, and, in 
5 ſome form or other, a public and autho- 
N riſed ordination to the ſacred. office, In 
4 Mr. Weſley's plan, moſt of theſe requi- 
. ſites are wanting. That many of them 


0 were men of piety is unqueſtionable.. 

But not a few of his preachers had recei- 
1 ved no adequate education. Some were 
as deficient in natural as in acquired abi- 
lities; and not one of them is ever exa- 
mined or ordained in any form of ordi- 
nation; thoſe only excepted, to vhom he 
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(7 1%: 
gave ordination for Scotland and Ames- 
rica, with two or three clergymen, who, 
to affiſt him, by reading prayers in Lon- 
don, had entered into the connection. 
When we ſay: that his preachers are not; 
examined, we mean that their examina- 
tion is inadequate, and nothing to the 
purpoſe ;- and that many of the” queſtions: 
propoſed at the preſentation of the can. 
didates, are a burleſque upon examina-- 
tions. The want of a ſolemn form of- 
ordination, which we remark as a-capital. 
defect, has been variouſly accounted for. 
Some ſay, that it originated in the im-- 
poſſibility of procuring epiſcopal, and: 
the diflike he had to preſbyterian ordi- 
nation. Others have imagined à leſs 
favourable reaſon ; and recolleQing that 
he often reminded his preachers of their 
having nothing to do with the character 
of gentlemen, are of opinion, that he 


_ 
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«was averſe to any form of ordination, 
leſt it ſhould produce among them no- 
tions of equality; having ſettled it as 
a principle, that there ſhould be no gen- 
tleman in the connection but himſelf. 
But there is no end of conjecture. The 


reader will take which of theſe hypo- 


theſes he likes beſt. We ſhall. only ob- 
ſerve, that the admiſſion of lay preach- 


ers was of courſe conſidered by the cler- 


gy as an improvement upon his former 


eccentricities; and the doors of the 


churches, in moſt parts of the kingdom, 


as well as in the metropolis, were ſhut 
againſt him. 


Thus excluded from the churches, he 


was reduced to a kind of neceſſity of 
preaching in houſes and in the fields; and 
being gradually reinforced: by numerous 
auxiliaries, he preſently extended his la- 


:bours and his ſucceſs, Within a much 


( 9 
{ſhorter period than could be expected, 
he viſited in perſon moſt parts of the 
4 kingdom; while his preachers were 
of equally diligent in forming circuits, in 
ö which they included every place where 
they could: prosure a congregation: nor 
did they fail to collect them in many ſi- 
tuations, though at a great diſtance from 
the churches and other places of wor- 
-ſhip. As the people increaſed, ſo did 
the itinerants; who in a few years eſta- 
-bliſhed ſocieties and erected meeting- 
houſes in all the principal towns, and 
- wherever the ſocieties became numer- 
; OUS. 
Mr Weſley's firſt eſſay in field-preach- 
ing appears not to have been adventured 
without ſome deliberation; and it was 
ſinally determined upon, in eonſequenee 
of the example ſet him, the day before, 
by Mr Whitefie!d, who had lately return- 


+ 
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T1 
ed from America. It ſeems, it was forme _ | 
time before he could reconcile himſeff | 
to this ſtrange way: but happening, | 
or perhaps chuſing, by way of -prepara- 
tion, to æxpound to his congregation at 
Briſtol the ſerxmon on the mount, which, 
be obſerves, is * one pretty; remarkable 
n i precedent of field preaching; and be- 
ing encouraged by the countenance of 
nis old friend, he gave his ſcruples to the 
- WW winds, and took the field on an emi- 
3- nence, in the fuburbs of Briſtol, on the 
dad of April, 1739. A memorialiſt, in 
- W one of the magazines, who has made 
himſelf very merry at his expence, re- 
h- marks, that this event will form “ an 
epoch of ſome conſequence in the ecele- 
as WW -fiaſtical hiſtory of the eighteenth cen- 
ee tury.“ SARA 
e, It will hardly be expected, and ãt is in- 
n- deed impoſſible, if we would avoid end- 
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46 9 Y 
leſs repetitions, that we thould follow Mr 
Weſley through the track laid down in 
his Journals. We can only touch upon 

the principal events. From 1738 to 

1747, he and bis Brethren. were employ- 

ed in various. parts of England; particu- 

Jarly in London, Briſtol and Newcaſtle up- 

on Tyne, in Lincolnſhire, Staffordſhire 

and Cornwall; and among the colliers 
both at Kingſwood and in the north. In 

Auguſt, 1747, he went over to Dublin, 

where a ſociety had been collected by a 

Mr Williams, who we belicve was a cler - 

gyman, or at leaſt officiated in that cha- 

racter. Conſidering the immenſe. num- 
ber of papiſts-(who are not eaſily proſe- 
lvyted) and the fierceneſs of their oppoſers, 

Mr Weſley and his fellow labourers were 

more ſucceſsful than could have been 

expected. In 1790, they had erefted 
meeting · houſes in every part of the king- 
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dom; and had formed twenty- nine cir- 
cuits, which employed ſixty· ſeven · iti- 
nerants, and à conſiderable number of 
local preachers. 
The methodiſts of this country have 
been long diſtinguiſhed among the mob, 
by the elegant term, ſwadlers, Mr Weſ⸗ 


ley ſeems to have been much pleaſed 
with the charaQter and behaviour of the 
Iriſh, and agrees with every candid ob- 
ſerver of that polite and hoſpitable people, 
in giving them the juſt praiſe of their 
liberal and courteous manners. In tlioſe 
attentions which conſtitute one great 
charm of civil ſociety, and are peculiarly 
grateful to a ſtranger, we know not whe- 


ther they are equalled: they certainly 


are not exceeded by any people we have 


known. Mr Weſley has ſomewhere 


obſerved, that he has ſeen as true cour- 


teſy in an Iriſh cabin, as could have been 
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found ut Sti James's, or the Louvre; 
It was not till April, 1751; that, in- 
vited by an officer in quarters at Muſſel. 
borough, he made his firſt tout into 
Scotland. In this townche preached once 
or twice; but made naſtay. In Apzil 
1753, he viſited the north once more, 
ſ and went immediately te:Glaſgow. Here, 
'} at Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, In 
verneſs, and a few other places, ſocieties 
ff were at length.cſtabliſhed; but his ſuc- 
| ceſs in Scotland, and in the other parts 
| of the nation, bear no ſort of propor- 

1 tion. In 4790, the number of circuits, 
1 north of Tweed, was no more than eight; 
1 which were ſupplied by twenty itiner- 
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b ants. That of the people. was equally Wl | 
4 inconſiderable. To the Jittle; ſucceſs of 
methodiſm in Scotlapd, ſeyeral things 
might contribute: but we are inclined 
to aſcribe it principally to three cauſes; 
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the reverence; they have for their, own 
clergy, their extreme bigotry, and their 
invincible diſlike to the methodiſtie diſ- 
cipline. Among a people. fo attached 
to their miniſters, he, ho would ſuc- 
ceed in making proſclytes, muſt be a 
man of extraordinary talents, or poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome-peculiar art of acquiring 
popularity. To the diſcipline introduced 
by Mr Weſley, our northern neighbours 
have ever diſcovered the moſt unquali- 


fied diſlike. The mode of queſtion and 


anſwer, in the meeting of the claſſes, by 


an unlucky combination, a member of 


the kirk inſtantly aſſociates with the 
ceremony of auricular confeſſion: nor 
can all the avthority of the text quoted 
from St. Jathes ; cantel the prejudice of 
this b. unſortintate afociation. n the 
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bigotry of the Scots, it is ſo notorious, 
that nothing need be ſaid upon it. Ano- 
ther reaſon that has been aſſigned, is the 
non · adminiſtration of baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper. But this, however plau- 
ſible in theory, is confuted by facts. 
Seyeral of the preachers in Scotland have 
receiyed preſbyterian ordination, and ac- 
tually adminiſter theſe ordinances; but 
we do not hear that this circumſtance 
has had the influence that was expected. 
The perſecution of the itinerants and 
their congregations has been mentioned. 
But it deſerves a more particular atten- 
tention. They had proceeded not very 
far on their plan of reformation, when 
Mr Weſley's old doctrine came into prac- 
tice, and he found, as his brother had f 
predicted, as much contempt as his 
heart could wiſh.” Methodiſm, as chri- I t 
Rianity had been before, was the acci- 


8 
dental cauſe of much evil. It produced 
a general ferment in the minds of men, 
and divided the nation into three parties; 


the converts to this new doctrine; the 


enemies and oppoſers of it; and the in- 
fidels, who-quietly looked * and enjoy- 
ed the ſport. 

A new religion, or any thing POW 
peculiar in the promulgation or revival 
of a religion, whatever may be it's anti- 
quity, is always productive of ſome com- 
motion. Whether it was, that the tenets 
of methodiſm were too ſtrict for the pu- 
blic taſte; whether their diſcourſes were 
regarded as ſatires upon mankind; or 
whether both: theſe conſiderations con- 
curred with the- averſion men-naturally 
feel to inroad and innovation on eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms, we pretend not to de- 
termine. | 
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Whatever was the cauſe, the effect 
was infamous” It was perſecution in all 
it's forms; ſo far at leaſt as perſecution 
can be carſied in a proteſtant country; 
It differed from the 'popiſh perſecutions 
in one only circumſtance: it was not 
warranted by government: It was not a 


perſecution by authority. But it afford- 


ed a melancholy proof, that proteſtants 
can be almoſt as cruel as /the catho- 


lics themſelves: and that whatever may 


be the more liberal temper of the can- 
did and enlightened of mankind, the 


mob of all countries and of all religions 
is but too much the ſame, + 627 
As Mr Weſley was at the head of ok 
ſect, the public attention was: principally 
directed to him. To render him obnoxi- 
ous to government, the fools: or knaves 
of the day, who complimented adminiſtra- 
tion, by ſuppoſing them as crazy and as 


a. 
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C5 ) 
favage as themſelves, took it into their 
heads to believe, or affect to believe, 
trat he was an agent for the Pretender ; 
not an Engliſhman, as he inſiſted, but a 
Frenchman; aid a jeſuit; who, from the 
opinion ente rtained of his ſuperior talents, 
was employed by a neighbouring court, 
to pave the way for the Chevalier: and 
his converts were accuſed of popery and 
ſedition. Ahnoſt in the ſame breath, and 


with a conſiſtency, by which the great 


vulgar and the ſmall has been eminently 
diſtinguiſtied, they ſuddenly depoſed him 
fron his dignity. It was "confidently re- 
ported, and as ſtupidly believed, that he 


had been fined for ſelling gin contrary 
to the ſtatute; and, in a little time, 


this diſturber of nations, this ſubverter 


of monarchies, was degraded into an 
ideot, a driveller, an illiterate enthuſiaſt ! 


B 4 


c 4 

The manner in which he was taken 
to taſk by ſeveral of his literary antago- 
niſts, does little honour either to their 
heads or their hearts. Moſt of them, if we 
may judge from their management of 
that controverſy, were weak and con- 
temptible writers; and undertook. to re- 
fute a man, who certainly was learned 
and ingenious, without giving themſelvts 
the trouble to underſtand his doctrines. 
The conſequence was, that their defici- 
ency in argument, was ſupplied by invec- 
tive. With diſpoſitions worthy of inqui- 
ſitors, they ſtudied, by ſlander and de- 
famation, to inflame againſt him the re- 
ſentments of the populace. Many of the 
magiſtrates copied their example. By 
refuſing to take informations and to 
grant warrants, they encouraged the bru- 
tality of the rioters. Not content with 


denying the juſtice they had ſworn to 


(4s ) 
adminiſter, they were repeatedly guilty 
of an avowal of their ſatisfaction in the 
cnormities of the mod. 
The moſt furious riots: were in Corn- 


wall, Lincolnſhire, Staffordſhire, and 


Cork. Mr Eggington, the miniſter of 
Wedneſbury, Mr Lane, of Bentley Hall, 
Mr Perſehouſe, of Walſal, and Mr Crone, 
the mayor of Cork, are particularly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by Mr Weſley for the impla- 


cability of their zeal. To their encour- 


agement it is principally aſcribed, that 
ſuch outrages were committed, as are a 
ſcandal to the chriſtian name. The laſt 


of theſe told the mob in plain terms, that 


they might treat the methodiſts as they 


pleaſed, provided they did not kill them. 


This he ſeems to have * was not 
ſtrictiy legal! 

The tameneſs of Mr Weſley's friends, 
who had imbibed that ſillieſt of all prin- 
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increaſed the confidence of their advers 
faries, and expoſed them to injuries, 


„„ 
cples; the doarine of none reſiſtance, 


which reſiſtance would have prevented. 
This however was not without excepꝑ : 


tions. We know fome, who made it a 


point to reſiſt the mob wherever they 
found them; and they did ſo with great 
ſucceſs. The rabble are for the moſt 
part as puſillanimous as they are cruel; 
and there have been many inſtances of a 


doen reſolute men driving two or three 


hundred of theſe rufſians before them, like 
a flock; of ſheep. Had they always att- 
ed in this manner, which, when the ma- 
giſtrates refuſed them juſtice,” they cer- 
tainly ought to have done, in a little time, 


not a man would have dated to diſturb 


them. Unfortunately, this ſpirit was con- 
fined to a few : and non : re ſiſt ance was 
a miſerable expedient for diſar ming their 


4 
perſecutors. The leſo they were oppoſed, 
the more inſolent they became: The me- 
thodiſts were in frequent danger of their 
lives. Men, women with child; and even 
children were knocked down and abuſed 
with the ſame ſavage, undiſtinguiſhing 
fury. Houſes were ſtripped of their furni - 
ture, vaſt quantities of goods cartied off, 
feather-beds cut in pieces, and ſtrewed 
over the ſtreete; and, at the inſtigation of 
a wealthy villain, who headed a mob for 
that purpoſe, one preaching-houſe was 
pulled down' to the ground. Several 
reputable people were forced into the 
army. One in particular; a'rorthy 


and innocent man, was pul em 
from his family, and marched: to New. 
caſtle upon Tyne. Through abuſe and 
fatigue, he fell ill of a fever. Being 
ſent to the hoſpital, he was let blood; 
his arm mortified, and was cut off; 
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and in two or three days he died. 

Who, that deſerves the name of a man, 
can ſuppreſs his indignation; when he 
reflects, that there is even a poſlibility. of 
committing ſuch barbarities; and that 
they have been ſubmitted to in the eigh- 
teenth century, and in a land that boaſts 
(in many reſpects, juſtly boaſts) it's liber- 
ties, and looks down with conſcious digni- 
ty on every other? But what is liberty, if 
it be not equal? Or who will ſay, that 
this country is ſree, while the moſt uſeful 
people it contains are ſtill ſubject to the 
moſt egregious tyranny, and a deſpot, in 
the commiſſion of the peace, has it at any, 
time in-his power, to ſatiate his reſentment 
againſt a poor man, by ſending him to the 
fleet or the army? 

Of the conduct of the magiſtrates 


who encouraged theſe enormities, it is 
_ Impoſſible to ſpeak in equal terms of ſe- 


(49 7 

verity and indignation. Deeply is it to 
be regretted, that ſuch execrable wretch- | 
es ſhould have been obtruded on the ma- 
giltracy, and that-a- truſt} ſo important 
to the public tranquillity, was delegated 
to the impotent or deſpotic hands of men, 
either ſhamefully ignorant of the laws of 
their country, and the firſt principles of 
natural juſtice z or what is ſtill worſe, 
inhuman enough deliberately to break 
through them, and let looſe a fierce ban- 
_ ditti on the perſons and property of their 
fellow ſubjects. A magiſtrate, who ac- 
quits himſelf with ability and impartiali- 
ty, is a reſpectable and uſeful· character: 
but if the reverſe; if deficient either in 
knowledge or integrity, one or both of 
which was certainly the caſe of thoſe, 
of whom we are now ſpeaking, his ſitu- 
ation only renders that deficiency the 
more conſpicuous. His advancement to 
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ny more are omitted. Were they claſſed 
as they deſerve; they would be ranked 


60 
the magiſtraoy is his diſgracei and it hap- 
pens to him, in common with many of 
the moſt sflagitious, . tollitur in 3 
ene wat Tall 09.07 9900 
Mr Weſley, in“ petpetuam rei me 


moriam : has recorded the names of 


ſeveral gentlemen of this ſtamp, but ma- 


with the infamous band of inquiſitors 
and aſſaſſins. Had we an accurate liſt, 
they ſhould at leaſt have ſigured in 
theſe pages as the enemies of mankind; 


the puny tyrants of their reſpective diſ- 
tricts ; and, if this work lived, their 


deſcendants, - to the remateſt poſterity 


ſhould have learnt n of their 
progenit rs ² 


The firſt check that Was, given to ** 


inſolence of the mob, was, if we miſtake 


not, in London. Sir John Ganſon, one 


. 


of the Middleſex juſtices, waittd:on Mr 


3 in dhe name of hiantirethren, 


— above, to — juſtice to him and. his 


friends, whenever they ſhould;apply his 
majeſty being determined, that na man in 
his, dominions ſhould. be perſecuted. for 
conſcience ſakes; Polterity will ſcarcely 
believe, that, in Britain, andatſo late a pe- 
riod as 1742, juſtice was not to be had, but 
by an order from court! That ſuch an 
order vas iflued, reflects infinite credit 
an the ſovereign who commanded it. 

Ihe royal mandate wastby no means 
premature. It was decoma abſolutely 
neceſſary that ſomething ſhould be done, 
to quelt the increaſing tumults. Of this 
neceſſity even the enemies of methodiſm 
were made ſenſible. In Staffordſhire the 
mob turned upon their employers; and 


threatened,). unleſs they gavecthem mo- 


Ce) 

the magitraoy is his diſgracei; and it hap- 
pens to him, in common with many of 
the moſt eflagitious, tollitur in altum, 
Mee ruat eaMy? 60.0) 5100s 160% 

Mr Weftey, in“ babes red we 
moriam;” has recorded the names of 
ſeveral gentlemen of this ſtamp, but ma- 
ny more are omitted. Were they claſſed 
as they deſerve; they would be ranked 
with the infamous band of inquiſitors 
and aſſaſſins. Had wean accurate liſt, 
they ſhould at leaſt have ſigured in 
theſe pages as the enemies of mankind; 
the puny tyrants of their reſpective (dil. 
tricts; and, if this work lived, their 
deſcendants, to the remoteſt poſtexity 

ſhould have learnt the infamy * . 

progenitors,” „iN ns 91 a9y 
Ihe firſt check that Wag, * to 5 
inſolence of the mob, was, if we miſtake 
not, in London. Sir John Ganſon, one 


% 

of-the Middleſex juſtices, waited:on: Mr 
Weſley, in the name of his; brethren, 
with: information, that they had orders 
from above, to do juſtice to him and his 
friends, whenever they ſhould, apply his 
majeſty being determined, that no man in 
his, dominions ſhould; be, perſecuted. for 
canſcience.ſakes; Poſterity will ſcarcely 
believe, that, in Britain, and at ſo late a pe- 
riod as 174m juſtice was not to be had, but 
by an order from court! That ſuch an 
order was iflued, reflects infinite credit 
an the ſavercign who commanded it. 

Ihe royal mandate wastby no means 
premature. It was become, abſolutely 
neceſſary that ſomething ſhould be done, 
to quell the increaſing tumults. Of this 
neceſlity even the enemies of methodiſm 
were made ſenſible. In Staffordſhire the 
mob turned upon their employers, and 


threatened, unleſs they gavecthem mo- 


immediately attacked him. A quaker 


( 3630 
ney, to ſerve them as they had done the 
methodiſts! To ſuch a pitch had their 
brutality arrived, that if they ſaw a ſtran- 
ger, whole appearance they diſliked, they 


happening: to ride through Wedneſbury, 
they ſwore he was a preacher; pulled him 
off his horſe, dragged him to a coal. pit, 
and were with difficulty prevented from 


throwing him in. But this gentleman, 
not ſo attached to his principles, as to 
refuſe the protection of the laws, proſe. 
cuted them at the aſſizes; and, from that 
time, che tumults in Staffordſhire wack 


made. 1b) 
After ſeveral years. A e and ill- 


treatment, their patience exhauſted by 


oppreſſion, and their reſolution increaſed 
by ſome ſucceſsful trials, they began, in 


every part of the nation, to be more pe- 
,remptory in demanding redreſs. If they 
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were diſappointed at the quarter ſeſſions, 
which was frequently the caſe, they tra- 
verſed and appealed to the upper courts. 
At the aſſizes they were often, at the 
King's Bench, almoſt conſtantly ſucceſs- 
ful. The:miſcreant, who has been taken 
notice of, as having headed a mob, to 
pull down a'preaching-bouſe in Lincoln- 
ſhire, was poſſeſſed of conſiderable pro- 
perty. To avoid the exaltation he de- 
ſerved, he had made off for the continent, 
leaving inſtructions with his agent, to 
compromiſe with the plaintiffs as well as 
he could. They were more lenient than 
he had reaſon to expect. The houſe was 
rebuilt at his expence; and he was too 
fortunate in ſaving his neck. Some other 


examples were not without their effect. 
It was underſtood by degrees, that the 


. methodiſts had a right to equal liberty 


Vith the reſt of their fellow ſubjects, and 
Vol.. II. C 
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were determined te-afſert it. They were 
permitted, we regret to, ſay it, not with- 
out extreme reluctance on the part of 
many, who ought to have known better, 
to worſhip God in their awn-way: and at 
length, after infinite ſtruggles, ſound 
peace in all their borders. 

This ſubject has ee by pro- 
teſtant, and even clerical writers; with an 
air of gaiety and ſatisfaction, which we 
beg leave to ſay, is a ſuſſicient intimation 
of their own malignity. What ſo- much 
pleaſes them in others, they would doubt- 
leſs have rejoiced te help forward in per- 
ſon, Let them enjoy themſelves in their 
own way: and let thoſe, who admire it, 
follow their example. It is a ſpecies of 
complailance we feel no diſpoſition, to 
imitate; not will we ſolicit any man's 
indulgence for having treated this deſpi· 
cable buſineſs with a warmth we wiſhed 


= 


C9) 
not to reſttain; which we never will re. 
ſtrain, on ſimilar occaſtons ; and which, 
having imbibed from inſaney the moſt 
cordial abhorrenee of tyranny and ty- 
rants, from the loweſt retainet to autho- 
rity, to the ſeeptered majeſty of kings, 
we deem ever eommendable, in the re- 
lation of ſuch ng oruelty 
and oppreſſion . 

There is indeed a ſort of excuſe, and 
it is the only excuſe that can be made 
for the gentlemen, who encouraged theſe 
proceedings. Some-of the weaker me- 
thodiſts were certainly guilty of impro- 
ptieties. Their ignorant bluntneſs, their 
rude reproefs and indiſcriminate cen- 
ſures, with the inexcuſable freedom with 
which they dealt te damnation round the 


* Whoever ates: for more accurate informa- 


tion, is referred to an account of the riots at Wed- 
neſbury, publiſned by Mr Weſley. 
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land,” were not likely to be well recei- 
ved. Mr Weſley inſtances in one per- 
ſon, who had ſo provoked the miniſter 
of Wedneſbury, that © his former love 


was turned into hatred;“ and owns that 
ſimilar imprudences had been productive 
in other places of fimilar perſecytign, 
But this, though it may be a 2 ation, 


is no defence of ſo horrid, an evil. x 


theſe people were in the wrong, it was 
che duty of their more enlightened neigh- 
bours to convince them by reaſon z or if 
that were impracticable, to leave them to 


( time and reflection. Extravagance i is not 


often of long duration. If the method- 
iſts were miſtaken in ſome of their opi- 
nions, they certainly, as a body, were 


equally remote from immorality and ſe- 


dition: and as no people on earth inter- 
fered leſs with politics, neither the public 
nor individuals could have any thing to 


1 


6 

fear from them, If there was a degree 
of wildneſs and enthuſiaſm in their diſ- 
courſes, which was more prevalent in the 
beginning than it is now, there were 
other ways of proceeding, than by per- 
ſecution. Argument, perhaps a little 
daſhed with ridicule, is not only a more 
chriſtian, but a more effectual mode of 
converſion than fire and faggot: and he 
who firſt thought of dragooning men into 
„ Wl orthodoxy, was as ignorant of human 
if nature as of chriſtianity. Had be been 
capable of reflection, it muſt have taught 
of. him better. 


bi: < By force beaſſs act, and are by force reſtrain'd, 
re The human mind by gentler means is gain'd; 
ſe. Thou can'ſt not take what I refuſe to yield, 
Nor reap the * though thou ſpoil'ſt the field. 
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CHAP, IÞ 


Or Mas WesLty's Dearth axD CUAAACTEB. 
D1FFERENCE BETWEEN THE BROTHERS ON THE 
Docraixs or As8vrance.. | ,;/ 


A /FA5 WESLEY, who, after the 
| deceaſe of her huſband, ſeems 
to have divided her time among her child- 
ren, died at London in 1742, aged about 
ſeventy years. The two brothers, with t 
ſeveral of the family, were preſent on this MW v 
melancholy occaſion. She died as ſhe I b 
had lived, not according to her fon's ex- a 

iT 

n 


pectation, in rapture and triumph, but 
what was quite as well, in great tranqui- 
lity. Mr John Weſley read the burial a 
ſervice, and preached the funeral ſermon; C 
giving another proof, how little he re-. * 


(Www) 

garded the cuſtoms of the word. At 
the head of her grave was ſet a plain 
ſtone, with an epitaph in verſe, and an 
inſcription, imimating that ſhe was the 
youngeſt and laſt ſurviving Gnaigirer 6 of 
Dr Samuel Anneſley. 

Mr Badcock has obferved of this lady, 
that ſhe was a perſon „of moſt uncom- 
mon abilities and great goodneſs.” Could 
he have found words ſtill more expreſ- 
ſive of the moſt diſtinguiſhed worth, he 
had no reaſon to fear exceſs in favour of 
this incomparable woman. Every thing 
we have heard concerning her, exhibits 
her in a point of view equally amiable 
and reſpectable. She was remarkable 
for the exact order of her domeſtic œco- 
nomy, and {tif more for the ſingulat 
addreſs with which ſhe managed her 


children. - Her chief atttention was di- 
rected to an abſolute ſubjection of their 


C 4 


. 
will; and this ſhe attempted from the 
moment they were fieſt agus of reflec- 


7J: 2 110 28 
tion. 9 : 
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Her account of the manner in which 


ſhe condutted their education is particu- 
larly curious. None of them were 
taught to read till five years old, except 
Kezzy, in whole caſe I was over- ruled; 
and ſhe was more years in learning than 
many of the reſt had been months. The 
way of teaching was this: The day be- 
fore a child began to learn, the houſe 
was ſet in order, every one's work ap- 
pointed them, and a charge given, that 
none ſhould come into the room from 
nine till twelve, or from two till five, 
which you know were our ſchool hours, 
One day was allowed the child, wherein 
to learn it's letters; and each of them 
did in that time, know all it's letters, 
great and ſmall, except Molly and Nan- 


4 45-7 
cy, who were a day and a half before they- 
knew them perfeQly ; for which I then: 
thought them dull; but ſince I have ob- 
ſerved how long many. children are in 
learning the horn-book, I have changed 
my opinion. | The, reaſon why I thought: 
them ſo then, was,. becauſe the reſt learn- 
ed ſo readily ;. and your brother Samuel, 
who was the firſt child I ever. taught, 
learnt the alphabet in a few hours. He 
was five years old on the toth of Febru- 


ary: the next day he began to learn, 
and as ſoon as he knew the letters, began 
at the firſt chapter of Geneſis. He was 
taught to ſpell the firſt verſe, then to read 
it over and over, till he could read it off 
hand, without any heſitation. So on to- 
the ſecond, till he took ten verſes for a: 
leſſon, which he quickly did. Eaſter 
ſell low that year, and by Whitſuntide 
he could read a chapter very well: for 


tf 42) 
ke read continually, and had ſuch a pro- 
digious memory, that I cannot remem. 
der ever to have told him the fame word 
twice. What was yet ſtranger, any word 

he had learnt in his leſſon, he knew 
wherever he ſaw it, either in his Bible 
or any other book, by which means he 
tearnt very ſoen to read an 8 au- 
thor well. þ 112 121450 

« The ſame method was obſerved with 
them all. As ſoon as they knew the let- 
ters, they were put firſt to ſpell and read 
one line; then a verſe; never leaving 
till perfect in their leſſon, were it ſhorter 
or longer. So one or other continued 
reading at ſchool time, without any in- 
termiſſion; and before we left ſchool, 
each child read what he had learnt that 
morning; and ere we parted in the after- 
noon, what they had learnt that day. 


— 
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% Every one was kept cloſe to their 
buſineſs for the ſix hours of ſchool. And 
it is almoſt incredible, what a child may 
de taught in à quarter of à year, by a 
vigorous application, if it have but a to- 
lerable capacity, and good health. Eve- 
ry one of theſe, Kezzy excepted, could 
read better in three months, than moſt 
women can, as long as they live.*” 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance in 
the character of this excellent lady is, 


father, her huſband and three ſons, was 
a teacher of mankind. During Mr Weſ⸗ 
ley's abſence, not content with inſtruct- 
ing and praying with her family, ſhe read 
a ſermon and the ſervice of the church 
every Sunday with the neighbours; and 
frequently directed the devotions of ſeve- 
ral hundred people. For farther infor- 
mation on this ſubject, the reader is re- 


that ſhe, as well as her father and grand- 
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ferred to the / ſournal agus 1741 to 1743, 
where' he will Und a letter, relating the 
occaſion on | which. the "firſt beg; ganz and 
the reafons of her perſevetanice in in fo e. ex 
traordinäry a conduct. 

In the epiraph which le Compoſed for 
wer, Mr Welley has intimated her ac. 
quieſcence in His peculiar doctrines; 3 or 
rather her experimental knowledge of 
their truth: while, on the other hand, 
an ingenious and learned writer, whom 
we have already mentioned as having 
given ſome account of che family, has 
obſerved, that Mrs Weſſey Hved long 


3 to ga curing nee! 


" the! did 
fo, is pay and her oppsfition 
to their proceedings was excited by two 


conſiderations; an idea that they were 


making innovations in the church,” 
and her diſguſt at the relations ' ſhe had 


Jy 
le 
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heard, of aſſuranecs « of the divine fa - 
vour, communieated io their. converts ad 
* dreams and yiions,”, and 2 variety of 
extraordinary manifeſtations, In a. . 
ter now before us, de agrees with her: 
ſon Samyel, that fig js pot.the method: 
of providence, to uſc extraordinary means 
to bring about-that, for which ordinary 
means are ſufficient.“ Hence ſhe contends 
that *thoſe dreams and viſions” on which 
many laid ſo great a ſtreſs, were ** not on- 
ly vain and frivolous as to the matter of 
them, but alſo of dangerous conſequence 
to the weaker fort of chriſtians.“ As a 
ſpecimen of her mode of reaſoning, on 
this ſubject, and of her notions of the 
ſcriptural, aſſurance of falyation, we ſe- 
lect the following extract. | The very 
end for which; they pretend. heſe new 
revelations are ſent, ſeems to me one of 
the beſt arguments againſt the truth of 


| (4) 
them. As, far as I can fee, they plead, 
that theſe viſions, &c. are given to al- 
ſure ſome particular perſons of their a. 
doption and falvation. But this end: is 
abundantly provided for in the holy 
ſcriptures, wherein the rules by which W-” 
we mult live here, and be judged. here- * 
after, are ſo plainly laid down, that he Ire 
« that runs may read. is by theſe MW 
laws we ſhould examine. ourſelocs; and. Ml 
as this is the way of. God's appointment, 
we may hope for his direftion and a- 
ſiſtance in ſuch. examination. And if, M2 
upon a ſerious. review of our ſtate, we VV 
find that, in the tenor of our lives, we i © 
have, or do now fincerely deſire and en- I tic 
deavour to perform the conditions of the iſ 
goſpel covenant, required: on. aur part, 
then we may diſcern, that the. Holy Spi- ra 
Tit hath laid in our minds a good found- 
ation of a ſtrong, reaſonable, and lively 


12 

hope of God's, mercy through, Chriſt. 
Lou have plainly. proved, that the ſcrip- 
ture examples, and that text in joel “, 
which they urge in their, defence, will 
not anſwer their purpoſe: ſo that they 
are unſupported by any. authority, hu- 
relations muſt therefore depend on their. 
oyn ſingle affirmation ; which ſurely will 
not weigh much with the ſober and ju- 
dicious part of mankind.“ an 

This, letter, which is dated March, 
1733-9, was written when Mr Whitfield 
was collecting in theſe kingdoms for the 
orphan, houſe in Georgia, and takes no- 
tice, of an interview with him on this- 
occaſion. He told Mrs: Weſley, that 
« there never was greater need of itine-. 
rant preachers 3 that the clergy were 


; 
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Joel ii. 28. 
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:Kſleep; that her ſons took much-paing 
to reconcile diſſenters to the communion 
of the church of England; and that Mr 
John Weſley had baptized five adult preſ- WW , 
'byterians in one day.” She conceived, 
from this interview, a favonrable opinion t. 
of Mr Whitfield, and fays, he ſeems fl ; 
a very good man, and one who truly de. i», 
ſires the ſalvation of mankind. God Wc: 
grant, that the wiſdom of the ſerpent f. 
may be joined to the innocence of the I. 
dove!” | = * 

Her ſon Samuel thought leſs favoura- Nu 
bly of this gentleman, and was more vi- N. 
gorous in his oppoſition to his brothers. ¶ ſu 
He intimates in his letters, that it was in Ne. 
vain for Mr Whitfield “ to pretend that W:« 
he was of the church of England, unleſs 
there were two; one ſubordinate, the 


other oppoſite to the preſent eccleſiaſti- 
cal eſtabliſhment and authority : one 


n 


IC 
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within doors, the other without. „ And 
he remarks, that, with all his te profeſ- 
lions of regard for the liturgy, he e never 
once read it to his tatterde miallions on a 
common.“ The inſtitution of the me- 
thodiſtic "&c6homy; he regarded as a 
ſchiſm actually formed; and their extem- 
porary diſcourfes and expoſitions, as 
«inlets to all falſe doarine, hereſy, and 
ſchiſm. Of the © bands of ſociety,” 


was unwilling to believe, © even of 
Whitfield's wrongheadedneſs.“ He aſke, 
whether any man of fenſe or ſpirit will 
ſuffer a domeſtic to be engaged to relate 
every thing, without reſerve, to five or 

ten people, that concerns the perſon's = 
conſcienee, he much ſoever it may con- 


ern the family; and particularly infiſts, 


that “no married perfons ought to be 
You, I. D 


he ſays, they were ſuch a ſnare, as he | 


E 
there, unleſs huſband and wife be toge-i 
ther.” + 

Excluſive of his averſion to every thing 
that bordered upon enthuſiaſm, Mr We. 
ley received an additional impulſe from 
a letter addreſſed to him, in the name on 
a Mr Orchard of Stoke Abbey, whom 
we ſuppoſe to have been a clergyman, 
It is dated May 1739, and enumerates n 
a variety of opinions, which he aſcribes 
to Mr Weſley and his followers. His 


profeſſed deſign in this letter was, to ſti-WWh 
mulate his correſpondent to combat at 


ſyſtem, which he conſidered as equallyMirn 
dangerous and unfounded : and this he 
ſuppoſed might be attempted with th 
beſt proſpe& of ſucceſs by a © brother 
of the dear but deluded man.” 

He urges him to the undertaking, by 
repreſenting the great good he might do 
by this means to the cauſe * of pure re 


2 
{] 
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e. Niigion rnd true chriſtianity,” and the 
acknowledged ability of his brother, 
ſhould he propagate ſuch notions, to 
inform, or rather, to infect others.“ 

The © dangerous and extravagant te- 
nets,” to which he alludes, are, © that 
he mode of education, the order and 
liſtinctions, the degrees, and even robes 
and habits of the univerſity, are antichri- 
es tian; that nothing is taught in it, but 
lis hat wiſdom and learning, which oppoſes 
ti. he power of God; that he who is born 
t f God, is alſo taught of God, not in any 
NyMimited ſenſe, but ſo as to render tlie uſe 
ff all natural means of no effect; that 
ll human learning entirely diſqualifies 


s for preaching the true goſpel of Chrilt; 
hat none have a right to preach, but 
uch as are immediately called to it by 
e ſpirit of God; that an eſtabliſhed 


Wiiniltry is a mere invention of men; that 
D 2 


our whole church, and all it's authority, 


F003 


is founded on, and ſupported by a lie; 
and that all who receive a power of 
preaching from it, are in a ſtate of flave- 
ry and bondage, and mult throw off all 
obedience to it, before they can enjoy 
the freedom of the goſpel.” 

That many of Mr Weſley's converts 
did at that time ſpeak in this extravagant 
manner, is more than probable. We 
have frequently heard from filly, enthu- 
ſiaſtic people an aſſertion, and, in their 
way, a defence of each of theſe props. 
ſitions; and every one knows, that learn- 
ing and fanaticiſm have ever waged an 
inexpiable war. But a pretty general 
acquaintance with his opinions, authoti f 


zes us to ſay, that with moſt of theſe © 


abſurdities, Mr Weſley is not charges Þ 
ble. Whatever might be the tendency oli h 
his ſyſtem, he never was individually a tc 


l 

enemy to letters, nor to any branch of 
academic dignity and diſtinction. His 
friend Mr Law thought he carried his 
love of learning to an undue length; 
al and, on this principle, was pointedly ſe- 
97 vere on what he called, his “ babyloniſh 
addreſs to the clergy.” Nor can we 
allow, that he conſidered “ an eſtabliſh- 
ed miniſtry as the mere invention of 
men; or the authority of the church of 
England as founded upon a lie.” On 
the contrary, he has always avowed him- 
jelf a friend to the church, making uſe 
of her liturgy, and conſtantly regarding 
himſelf as one of her- miniſters. The 
validity of thoſe pretenſions will be con- 
ſidered hereafter. Perhaps the only 
charge in this catalogue, that properly 

velongs to him, is that which repreſents: 


him as aſſerting, that none have a right 
to preach, but ſuch as are immediately 
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654 | 
called to it by the ſpirit of God.” This 
was certainly one of his principles; and 
we believe, it is the uniform and invari- 
able opinion of his people. His notion 
was, that the call to the miniſtry is two- 
fold; the external and the internal; the 
human and the divine. In the former he 
included early deſignation for the mini- 
ſtry, academic education, and epiſcopal 
ordination. By the latter he underſtood, 
a particular deſire to be uſeful to man- 
kind, accompanied by an inward perſuay 
ſion of a divine appointment to the mi- 
niſterial office. | 

It is remarkable, that the writer of this 
letter, in his recapitulation of the ſup- 
poſed errors of Mr Weſley, takes no no- 
tice of the doctrine of the direct teſtimo- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, which was cer- 
tainly, at that time, his moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing doctrine. But his brother Samuel 


(36 13 
did not forget it, and in almoſt all his 
letters, bent his whole ſtrength to the 
demolition of it. Mr Weſley's poſition, - 
which we give in his own words, is as 
follows: The goſpel promiſes, to all 
that are obedient to the divine call, the 
witneſs of God's ſpirit with their ſpirit, 
that. they are the children of God. Iam 


one of many witneſſes of this matter of 
ſat; that God does now make good this 


| his promiſe daily; very frequently, during 


a repreſentation (how made I know not, 


but not to the outward eye) of. Chriſt, 
either hanging on the croſs, or ſtanding 
on the right hand of God: and this I 
know to be of God, becauſe from that 
hour the perſon ſo affected is a new crea- 
ture, both as to his inward tempers and 
outward lite. Old things are paſt away; 
and all things are become new.” To 


prove this, he cites ſeveral inſtances of 
D 4 | 
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perſons, two of them great enemies to Mon' 
the doctrine in queſtion, who ſuddenly Neff 
dropt down in inexpreſſible agonies, and 
in a little time roſe up again, full of peace Nex 
and joy. | a te 
Of his brother's mode of reaſoning IW *2 
againſt this doctrine, we give the follow. ce 
ing additional ſpecimen: - Iargue againſt Nit 
aſſurance (in your, or in any ſenſe) as th 
part of the goſpel covenant, becauſe ma- lo 
ny-are ſaved without it. You own, you 
cannot deny exempt caſes, which is gi- Ih. 
ving up the diſpute. You ſay, the croſs fa 
is ſtrongly repreſented to the eye of the I 
mind! Do thoſe words ſignify, in plain Ill \ 
. Engliſh, to the fancy? Inward eyes, cars, i i 
and feclings are nothing to other people. I 
I am heartily ſorry, ſuch alloy ſhould be . 
found in ſo much piety. May we judge f 
of the tree by it's fruits? Such viſions, 
I think, may be fairly deemed fallacious, II 


© 0 ) 

only for being attended with a ridiculous 
effect. FI — 

« You yourſelf doubted at firſt, and 
examined about the extacies. The mat- 
ter is therefore not as plain as motion 
toa man walking.” But I have my own 
reaſon, as well as you your own autho- 
1ity againſt the exceeding clearneſs of 
the divine interpoſition there. Your fol- 
lowers fall into agonies.“ I conſefs it. 
© They are freed from pain, after you 
have prayed over them.“ Granted, They 
ſay, it is God's doing.” Dear brother, 
where is your ocular demonſtration ? 
Where indeed is the rational proof ? 


Their living well afterwards may be a2 
probable and ſufficient argument that 
they believe themſclves ; but it goes no 
further. | 

«I muſt aſk a few more queſtions. 


Did theſe. agitations ever begin during 
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tie uſe of any of the colleQs of the 
church ? Or during the preaching of any 
ſermon, that had been before preached 
within conſecrated walls, without that 
effect? Or during the inculcating any 
other doctrine, beſides that of your new 
birth? Werethe main body of theſe agents 
or patients good ſort of people before 
hand, or looſe and immoral ?” 

In ancther letter, on the ſame tubjec, 
he ſays, © I have many remarks to make 
on your letter; but do not care to fight 
in the dark, or run my head againſt a 
ſtone-wall. You need fear no contro- 
verſy with me, unleſs you hold it worth 
while to remove theſe three doubts: 
firſt, whether will you own or diſown in 
terms, the neceſſity of a ſenſible infor- 
mation from God of pardon? If you 
diſown it, the matter is over, as to you. 
If you own it, then, ſecondly, whether 


„ | ms 2 yewd + A 
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yon will not think me diſtracted, to op- 
poſe you, with © the moſt infallibe of all 
proofs,” inward feeling in yourſelf, and 


at ¶ poſitive evidence in your friends, while 
I myſelf produce neither? Thirdly, whe- 
ther you will releaſe me from the horns 
's W of your dilemma, that I muſt either 
e talk without knowledge, like a ſool; or 

againſt it, like a knave?” I conceive 
t, neither part ſtrikes. For a man may 
reaſonably argue againſt what he never 
felt; and may honeſtly deny what he 
has felt to 3 to others. 
am not out of my way, though encoun- 
tering windmills.“ 

Such were the debates on a ſubject, 
in which the parties, though from oppo- 
ſite principles, were deeply intereſted, 
Samuel was the more in earneſt, becauſe 
he had no doubt, that to convince his 


brother, was to deſtroy herefy in the 


6 8) 
bud; while the latter was equally tena- 
cious of his ſyſtem, from a perſuaſion, 
that the cauſe he vindicated was that of 
genuine chriſtianity. From this view of 
the controverſy, the reader will find lit- 
tle difficulty in forming his concluſions, 
That the advocates for the direct witneſs 
will not be convinced by the objector's 
arguments, we can eafily believe; but 
they muſt at leaſt own, that they are 
ſenſible and ingenious: and ſome will 
think them concluſive. 

This gentleman, independent of his 
diſlike to his brother's principles, found 
another cauſe of diſapprobation, in his 
fears for his health. Mr John Weſley 
had entertained an idea, that he had 
not long to live. His brother intreats 
Him to let him know his reaſons for ſuch 
2 ſuppoſition; and adds, I ſhould be 
very angry with you, if you cared for it, 


© ve. } 

ſhould you have broken your iron con- 
ſtitution already, as I was with the glori- 
ous Paſcal, for loſing his health, and 
living almoſt twenty years in pain.“ 

In this place we may take notice of Mr 
Weſley's ſubſequent account of his mo- 
ther and brother. In anſwer to Mr Bad- 
cock's. obſervation, that © ſhe lived long 
enough to deplore the extravagance of 
her ſons,“ he ſays, © by vile mifrepreſent- 
ations ſhe was deceived for a time. But 


he no ſooner heard them ſpeak for them. 


{clves, than ſhe was thoroughly convin- 
ced, they were in nodeluſion, but ſpoke 
e the words of truth and ſoberneſs.“ 
She afterwards lived with me ſeveral 
years, and died rejoicing and praiſing 
God.” To the ſame purpoſe is a paſ- 
ſage in the Journals, in which Mr Weſ- 
ley ſays, that both his mother and brother 
were at length of the ſame judgment with 


” 
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himſelf. 4 On Monday, September 3d, 
1739, 1 talked largely with my mother, 
who told me, that till a ſhort time ſince, 
ſhe had ſcarce heard ſuch a thing men- 
tioned as the“ having forgiveneſs of ſins 
now, or having God's ſpirit to bear wit- 
neſs with our ſpirit : much leſs did ſhe 
imagine that this was the common pri- 
vilege of all believers. Therefore, ſaid 
ſhe, © I never durſt aſk it for myſelf, 
But two or three weeks ago, while my 
ſon Hall was pronouncing theſe words, 
in delivering the cup to me, the blood 


of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which was 
| ſhed for thee,” the words ſtruck through 


my heart, and I knew God, for Chriſt's 
ſake, had forgiven me all my ſins.“ 


I aſked, whether her father, Dr An- 


neſley had not the ſame faith; and whe- 


* This is not expreſſed with his uſual propriety. 
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ther he had not heard him preach it to 
others. She anſwered, he had it himſelf, 
and declared, a little before his death, 
that, for more than forty years, he had 
no darkneſs, no fear, no doubt at all of 
his being accepted in the beloved; but | 
that nevertheleſs, ſhe did not remember 
to have heard him preach, no, not once 
explicitly upon it: whence ſhe ſuppoſed, 
he alſo looked upon it as the peculiar 
bleſſing of a few, not as promiſed, to all 
the people of God,“ 

Nearly ſimilar is his account of his 
brother Samuel. On Wedneſday, the 
23d, we came to Tiverton. My poor 
ſiſter was ſorrowing, almoſt as one with- 
out hope. Yet we could not but rejoice 
at hearing, from one who had attended 
my brother in all his weakneſs, that ſe- 
veral days before he went hence, God 
had given him a calm and full aſſurance 
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of his intereſt in Chriſt. Oh! may every 
one, who oppoſes it, be thus convinced, 
that this doctrine is of God!” On this 
information he immediately puts a con. 
ſtruction favourable to his own idea of 
the doctrine of aſſurance. But perhaps 
he advances too ſuddenly to the conclu- 
ſion. Mrs Weſley's confidence in the 
divine mercy, from a particular impreſ. 


ſſion of thoſe words in the communion 


ſervice, does not neceſſarily ſuppoſe a di- 
rect revelation. Nor is it eaſy to prove 
ſuch a revelation to be in any caſe ne- 
ceſſary; much leſs in that of ſuch excel- 


lent perſons as Dr Anneſley and Mr Sam- 


uel Weſley. Piety ſo unequivocal as theirs 
might derive, both from ſcripture and 


reaſon, an aſſurance of ſalvation amply 


ſufficient to every purpoſe of life, without 
any ſuch interpoſition; and it is reaſonable 
to conclude, that this alone was the 


hs 
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they profeſſed : for Mrs Weſley; not⸗ 
withitanding their former d.ſputes on this 
ſubject, does not appear, till interrogated 
by her ſon, to have conſtrued any thing 
ſhe had obſerved in Dr Anneſley, into a 
profeſſion of this doctrine. The proba- 
bility ſeems to be, that ſhe recollected 
ſome expreſſions of the Doctor, which 
were ſignificant, not of that direct cer- 
tainty for which her ſon contended, and 
which he ſuppoſed to be communicated 
by an immediate teſtimony of the Holy 
Spirit, but of his © lively hope“ in the 
divine mercy. It is not unlikely, that, 
during the long confinement of Mr Sa- 
muel Weſley in his laſt illneſs, fome- 
thing ſimilar might have fallen from him, 
which his brother would naturally ac- 
commodate to his own ſyſtem. This is 
at leaſt the moſt probable ſuppoſition ; 


bor does there appear any authority for 
Vox, Il. E 
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ſuppoſing, that he became a convert to 


the doctrine of the direct witneſs, or that 
his ſentiments, in this inſtance, had ever 


{ſuffered the ſmalleſt alteration." 

It would be little conſiſtent with the 
duty we owe the public, were we to dil. 
miſs this ſubject without ſome reflections. t 
If enthuſiaſm be an evil leſs dangerous t 
than impiety, it is yet an evil. Religion " 
bas no neceſſary connexion with ſuper. d 
ſtition: and it greatly becomes us toi «| 
guard againſt it. In enquiries into the cc 
conduct of reformers, whether real oil w 
pretended, the firſt queſtion is public] th 
utility. This is a praiſe which cannot be fo 
denied to Mr Weſley and his aſſociates I pr. 
Their earlieſt eſſays in the itinerant field 
were certainly attended with the ſpirit 


of reformation : and as their zeal was ol 
no common character, their ſucceſs wa 


1 
cannot be faid in their behalf: and who- 
ever ſhall take the trouble to explore the 
proper ſources of information, will find 
that they have been ſingularly ſucceſsful 
in reclaiming multitudes of the moſt dif. 
ſolute characters in the nation. It is 
therefore with the greater reluQtance, 
that we find ourſelves obliged to cenſure, 
where in other reſpects fo much praiſe is 
er. duc. But it is neceſſary to ſeparate the 
to chaff from the wheat. Such were the 
hel confuſion, the ravings, the extacies, by 
ot which their miniſtry was diſtinguiſhes, 
that they ought to be noticed. They 
force themſelves on our attention. They 
provoke enquiry ; and to examine is to 
condemn them. 

What leſs then can be ſaid of them, 
than that they were abſurd, extravagant, 
and antichriſtian? The miniſtry of the 


apoſtles was not marked by ſuch an in- 
| E 2 


( 68 ) 
fuence. The diſcourſes of Luther and 
Calvin, and the reſt of that illuſtrious 
band, who, in this iſland or the conti. 
nent, were moſt inſtrumental in promo. 


ting the reformation, were not difgraced 
by ſuch extravagancies. It is remarka- 
ble too, that they were regarded by leve- 
ral of the firſt methodiſts with a jealous 
eye. Of this number was Mr Whitefield, 
who at firſt was by no means ſatisfied con. 
cerning them, nor conſidered them as the 
reſult of a divine influence, Even Mr 
Weſley has acknowledged that in ſome 
inſtances they were ſpurious. But he q 
goes farther than moſt people will be dil- 50 
poſed to go with him; and ſuppoſes, 10 
that they were ſometimes produced by? 


diabolic agency, and with the expres - 
purpoſe of caſting an odium on the work fu, 
in which he was engaged. The probable .... 
_ preſumption is, that in moſt inſtance} {er 


( 69. .) 
they were purely natural ; the mere me- 
chanical eſſects of extraordinary ſenti- 
ments, delivered in a moſt ſingular and 
extraordinary manner. The fair face of 
truth was frequently deformed by extra- 
vagance and exceſs. Nothing can be more 
decidedly incompatible, than the mild 
accents of the goſpel, and what has often 
been advanced under that name, by ma- 
ny of it's profeſſors: and though not 
acquainted with any of the primitive me- 
thodiſts, the Mr Weſleys excepted, we 
have heard diſcourſes, in which hell and 
damnation has been denounced with 
ſuch frantic declamation, and in a ſtile ſo 
horribly ſulphureous, that our aſtoniſh. 
ment could ſcarcely have been excited 
by any conſequences that might have en- 
ſued. In men of ſenſe and learning, ſuch 
exhibitions will ſeldom produce other 
ſenſations, than pity or contempt ; but 


E 3 


8 
their effects on weaker minds are incon. 
cievable. 

The following letter to Mr Weſley, MI 
written in 1739, by Mr Cennick, who 
left him, on account of a diſſerence in . 
opinion, and afterwards joined the mo- 

| 


ravians, is ſelected as a ſpecimen : * On 
Monday evening, I was preaching at the . 
ſchool on the forgiveneſs of fins, when I |} 
two perſons, who the night before, had 
laughed at others, cried out with a loud i g 
and bitter cry. So did many more, in 2 h 
little time. Indeed, it ſeemed that the h 
devil, and much of the powers of dark. 


neſs were come among us. My mouth I of 
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was ſtopped, and my ears heard ſcarce I ec 
any thing, but ſuch terrifying cries, as ſe 
would have made any one's knees trem- i th 
i ble. Only judge. It was pitch dark; ert 
g it rained much; and the wind blew ve. I nie 
hemently. Large flaſhes of lightning, ¶ ch: 
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and loud claps of thunder, mixt with the 
ſcreams of frightened parents, and the 
exclamations of nine diſtreſſed ſouls ! 
The hurry and confuſion cauſed hereby; 
cannot be expreſſed. The whole place 
{ſeemed to me to reſemble nothing but the 
habitation of apoſtate ſpirits; many raving 
up and down, crying, the devil will 
have me! Iam his ſervant! I am damned! 
My fins can never be pardoned! I am 
gone for ever!” A young man, in ſuch 
horrors, that ſeven or eight could not 
hold him, ſtill roaring like a dragon, 
e ten thouſand devils, millions, millions 
of devils are about me!” This continu- 


ed three hours. One cried out, © that 
fearful thunder is raiſed by the devil: in 
this ſtorm he will bear me to hell.“ Some 
cried out with a hollow voice, © Mr Cen- 
nick! bring Mr Cennick.“ I came to all 


that defired me, They then ſpurned with 
E 4 


6:94" 3 

all their ſtrength, grinding their tecth, 
and expreſſiug all the fury that heart can 
conceive. Indeed, their ſtaring eyes and 
{welling faces, ſo amazed others, that 
they cried out almoſt as loud, as they 
that were tormented. I have viſited ſe. 
veral ſince, who told me their ſenſes were 
taken away ; but when I drew near, they 
ſaid they felt freſh rage, longing to tear 
me to pieces.“ 

It is worth remarking, not without 
ſome ſurpriſe at his ſimplicity in the re- 
lation, that Mr Weſley deſcribes nearly 
ſimilar effeQs from the publication of his 
moſt favourite doctrine, perfection; and 
tells the world, that © the ſudden and 
violent emotions of mind, whether of 
fear or ſorrow, of deſire or joy, affected 
the whole frame; inſomuch, that many 
trembled exceedingly ; many fell to the 
ground; many were violently convulſed, 


—_ 


_ x} 

perhaps all over; and many ſeemed to 
be in the agonies of death. And the far 
greater part, however otherwile affected, 
cried with a loud and bitter cry. So that, 
upon the whole, we may affirm, ſuch a 
work of God as this has not been ſeen 
before in the three kingdoms.” 

This is not improbable. Such a work, 
in all it's circumſtances, is not to be ex- 
pected every day. But whatever be- 


comes of the reſt, agonies and convul- 


ſions are no ſymptoms of it's divinity. 
Reaſon will be cautious in aſcribing them 
to ſuch an agency. They are more pro- 
petly traced to ignorance and imbecility: 
which is evident, as well from the cha- 


racter of the ſubjects of them, as from 


the preſent ſcarcity of ſuch phœnome- 
na. The ſollowers of Mr Weſley, in 
the ſame proportion that they have in- 


creaſed in knowledge, have decreaſed in 
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enthuſiaſm. At preſent, no one drops 
to the ground under their diſcourſes. 
We are now ſ{cldom ſhocked with hear. 
ing of the “blood of Chriſt running 
down men's arms or throats, or poured 
like warm water on their breaſt or heart; 
of their feeling as if run through with a 
ſword,. or preſſed with a great weight, 
or choaking, or as if their whole inſide 
was ready to be torn in pieces:“ and 
not often with the ſtrange indecency of 
ſhouting in the time of divine ſervice, 
or clapping the preacher's back, * for 
mere ſatisfaction and joy of heart.” In 
a word, rant and nonſenſe, poſſeſſions 
and exorciſms, with the whole train of 
modern miracles, are certainly much leſs 
frequent than they were; and though 
not abſolutely fled away, are gradually 
retiring before the manly decencies of 


rational and ſcriptural religion, This is 


1 


another confirmation of the opinion of 


almoſt every , judicious obſerver, that 
theſe were tares that iprung up among 
the good ſeed ; and every rational chri- 
ſtian will concur with Mr Samuel Weſ- 


ley in lamenting, that ſo baſe an alloy 


ſhould be mingled with ſo much piety. 
It has been ſaid that the agitations ſo 
frequently and ſo juſtly cenſured, were 
ſometimes artificial, A parallel caſe, 
which we know to be authentic, affords 
more than a preſumption that they were 
ſo. In a certain diſtrict in the north of 
Ireland, ſeveral congregations had adopt- 
ed a cuſtom, like the jumpers in Wales, 
of rocking from ſide to ſide in the time 
of preaching, and when they grew warm, 
of leaping and ſhouting, till they might 
be heard to the diſtance of a mile. One 
of their preachers reſolved to aboliſh fo 
ſtupid a practice. The firſt or ſecond 
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1 
time of his officiating in that neighbour. 
hood, ſcarcely had he entered upon hi 
diſcourſe, when they began to ſhout, 
He immediately made a pauſe, and told 
his audience that he had always under. 
ſtood the intention of the miniſtry to be 
the inſtruction of the hearers ; that they 
could not poſſibly be inſtructed by what 
they could not hear, and that as it was 
not to be ſuppoſed he could out-lung 
them all, he would waittill they had done. 
As the hint was pretty broad, they com- 
prehended it. Their vociferations cez- 
ſing, he reſumed his ſubject: and it is 
hoped that itincrancy has never ſince 
been diſgraced by theſe noiſy accompani- 
ments. This ſublime act of devotion 
they called rejoicing. The propriety of 
it they inferred from a verſe inthe Pſalms, 
& rejoice in the Lord O ye righteous,” 
and from a paſſage in one of the prophets, 


* 
where in the figurative language of pro- 
phecy, the trees of the ſoreſt are repre- 
ſented as © clapping their hands! 

To an impartial obſerver, it will ap- 
pear not a little extraordinary, that Mr 
Weſley, who could cenſure the phrenzies 
of the Welſh enthuſiaſts, ſhould be ſo 
ſhort ſighted with regard to ſimilar ex- 
travagancies among his own people; 
many of whom were as wild as the moſt 
fanatic of the former. Giving an ac- 
count of theſe exceſſes, he informs us 
that at one of their public meetings, 
«* ſome of them leaped up many times, 
men and women, ſeveral feet from the 
ground. They clapped their hands with 
the utmoſt violence; they ſhook their 
heads; they diſtorted all their features; 
they threw their arms and legs to and 
fro, in all variety of poſtures. They ſung, 
roared, ſhouted, ſcreamed with all their 


(- 3 9 
might; to the no ſmall terror of thoſ: 
that were near them. One gentlewoman 


told me, ſhe had not been herſelf ſince, 
and did not know when ſhe ſhould, 


Mean time, the perſon of the houfe was 
delighted above meaſure, and ſaid “now 
the power of God is come indeed.“ 
It is a ſerious objection to theſe “ ſigns 
and wonders,” that they are unneceſla. 
ry. Not a ſingle good purpoſe are they 


calculated to anſwer. As this objeQion 
ſeemed to carry ſome force, Mr Weſley 


has undertaken to anſwer it, by aſlign- 


ing the reaſons why he ſuppoſed them to 
have been permitted. Perhaps, ſays 
he, it might be becauſe of the hardneſ; 
of our hearts, unready to receive any 
thing, unleſs we ſee it with our eyes, and 
hear it with our ears, that God, in ten- 
der condeſcenſion to our weakneſs, ſut- 
fered ſo many outward ſigns of the very 


EI 


time when he wrought this inward 
change, to be continually ſeen and heard 
among us. But although they ſaw *ſigns 
and wonders,” for fo I muſt term them, 
yet many would not believe. They could 
not indeed deny the facts; but they could 
explain them away. Some ſaid, © theſe 
were formerly natural effects; the peo- 


ple fainted away only becauſe of the heat 
and cloſeneſs of the rooms.” Others 


were ſure, © it was all a cheat. They 
might help it, if they would. Elſe, why 
were theſe things only in their private 
ſocieties? Why were they not done in 
the face of the ſun?” To day our Lord 
anſwercd for himſelf. For, while I was 
enforcing, ** be ſtill, and know that I am 
God,” he began to make bare his arm, 
not in a cloſe room, neither in private, 
but in the open air, and before more than 
two thouſand witneſſes. One and another 
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and an other were ſtruck to the earth, 
exceedingly trembling at the preſence of 
his power. Others cried with a loud 
and bitter cry, « what mult we do to be 
ſaved?” And in Ie than an hour, ſe. 
ven perſons, waolly unknown to me, till 
that time, were rejoicing and ſinging, 
and, with all their might, giving thanks 
to the God of their ſalvation.” _ 

That the ſymptoms attending theſe con- 
verſions were not natural, but produced 
by a divine agency, he infers from the 
purity of their ſubſequent conduct; as 
we may learn from his obſervations In a 
letter to his brother. © That ſuch a 
change was then wrought, appears from 
the whole tenor of their life, till then 
many ways wicked; from that time, ho- 
ly, juſt, and good. I will ſhew you him 
that was a lion till then, and is now a 
lamb ; him that was a drunkard, and is 


N 

now exemplarily ſober; the whoremon- 
ger that was, who now abhors the very 
garments ſpotted by the ficſh. Theſe 
are my living arguments for what 1 
aſſert, that God does now, as aforetime, 
give remiſſion of fins, and the gift of the 
Holy Ghoſt to us and our children: yea, 
and that always fuddenly, as far as I have 
known, and often in dreams and in the 
viſions of Gd. | 

This mode of reafoning may poſſibly 
find caſuiſts, who will deem it concluſive. 
To us it does not carry conviction. The 
ſubſequent deportment of theſe converts 
may indeed eſtabliſh their fincerity. It 
may prove, thatthey believed themſelves, 
and were ꝓerſuaded of the truth of their 
aſſertions, that all this was the effect of a 
divine inſluence; but it is no proof they 
were not deceived. Mr Weſley fays, 
that theſe things which gave ſo much 

Vol. II. F | | 
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offence, happened by the divine/diree. 
tion, in order, that the converfions of his 
hearers, being 0 remarkably diſtinguiſh 
ed by the circumſtances which attended 
them, the public might be induced to 
acknowledge the finger of God. But 
how is this poſſible ? Can any man ſup- 
poſe, that the Almighty would ſuffer his 
operations to be debaſed by ſuch effects: 
Effects highly ridiculous in themſelves; 
and therefore calculated; not to anſwer 
the purpoſe of producing credit to the 
miſſion of the preachers, but to deſtroy 
that credit, by prepoſſeſſing the publit 
againſt them and their miniſtrations. 

That this was the general tendency of 
theſe extravaganeies, is too obvious to 
be diſputed : and it is eaſy to conceive, , 
that the idea of a divine influence exett- 
ing itſclf f in ſo ſingular a manner, can 


nerer be reconciled with the inconſilt· 


630 


ency of ſuppoſing bim to countenäncô 


any thing that ſhall defeat his purpoſes, 
by raiſing prejudices againſt a work, 
which is conſidered as his own. It is 
readily granted, that theſe' preachers 


cauſe of theſe extravagancies,' but in ſpite 
of them. And we are undet no fear of 


incurring the guilt of impiety, by confi. 


dertaking. If the Almighty has any work 
to accompliſhin the world, he tan furely 
conduct it without ſuch auxiliaries. That 


f MW is not eaſy to believe, 


0 It is a little extravilnary, "that this 
2 Ml 'vhole buſineſs is ditectiy contrary to Mr . 


1 5. IS), 14 

t Weſley” 8 remarks, on another occalion, 

0 E 
ren from that expreſſion of our Savi- 


dur, the kingdom of God cometh not 
F 2 


were uſeful. But they were o, not be- 


dering them as blots and deformities, 
and a terrible difcredit to the whole un- 


he has ever deigned to employ them, | it 
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by obſervation,” he ſays; © furely an il | 
one may pereeive'a conqueror ruſhing WI 
through a nation, at the head of fiſty or 
fixty thouſfand' men!“ And he thence 
juſtly concludes, that the noiſy, turbulent 
zeal of Mahomet and other impoſtors, 
could in fact have nothing to do with 
religion. Ihe remark may be -retort- 
ed. The extravagancies which attended 
the early miniſtrations of Mr Weſley and 
his brethren, are as much open to com- 

mon obſervation, as the marches and 

ſlaughters, the ravages and defolations 
of thoſe military apoſtles; and if there I ir 
be any truth in analogy, or any juſtneſ I E 
in Mr Weſley's reaſoning, it may be pte · ¶ 0 

ſumed, on his own de that theſe I l 
things were antichriſtian. ya 
As the animadverſions of Mr n th 
| Weſley have been noticed, it will not be 


improper to preſent our readers with the e 
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ſentiments of another of the family., This 


gentleman, whoſe name was Whitelamb, 
was a pupil of Mr Weſley's,at Oxford, 
and married one of his filters. He had 


been particularly obliged. by the kind- 


neſs and generoſity of his tutor; which 
he did not fail gratefully to acknowledge. 
But he could never embrace his religious 


opinions. And from ſeveral letters, writ- 


ten in the infancy of methodifin, it ap- 
pears, that he was ſtrangely affected by 
his language and bchavieur. The fol- 
lowing. is a ſtriking picture of his feel- 
ings, on hearing Mr Weſley preach at 
Epworth, on his father's tomb-ſtone, and 


of his views of methodiſm in general. 


Mr Weſley had preached in the church - 
yard, becauſe the curate, who was under 
the greateſt obligations to the family. had 


refuſed. him the uſe of the church, and 


repelled him from the communion. This 
F 3 
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letter is dated June 314; 174% We give 


it as it ſtands in the Arminian Magazine. 


s ful Ams IT] tht 
= —_ 1 V4 1% 40 d 
l ſaw you at 3 on ruel. 
Joy, evening,.; Fain would I have ſpoken 
to you, but that I am quite at à laſs how 
to addreſs or behave. Your way of thinks 
ing is ſp extraordinary, that your, pre- 
lence creates an qwe, as if you were an 
inhabitant of another world. tante 
God grant you and your followers 
may always, have entire liberty of con: 
ſcience, Will you not allow others the 
fame? Indeed, I cannot think as you 
do, any.mare than I can help Mon 
and loving . „n roo tet 1 
Dear Sir, will you end me? rol 
tain the- higheſt venexation and affeRion 
for. you. Ihe fight of you moves me 
ſtrangely. My heart overflows with gra: 
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wude. I feel, in a higher degree, all 
that tenderneſy and yearning of bowels, 
with which I am affected toward every 
branch of Mr Weſley's family: I cañ- 
not refrain from tears, when reflect, this 
is the man who at Oxford was more than 
2 father to me. This is he, whom I have 
there heard expound or diſpute publicly, 
or preach at St. Mary's, with ſuch ap- 
plauſe: and oh! that I ſhould ever add, 
whom I have . . W at * 
worth! | | 
Dear Sir, is it in my power to ſerve 
or oblige you in any way? Glad I hDEẽC 
de, that you would make uſe of me. 
God open all our eyes, and lead us my 
truth, whatever i it. * ag IO 
© This letter was bbb in b schen. 
ber, by another to Mr Charles Weſley; 
from wuch we Jearn, that his old tutor 
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cannot but look upon your doctrines as 
of ill conſequenee; conſequence, I ſay; 
for take them nakedly in themfclves, and 
nothing ſeems more innocent, nay good 
and holy, Suppoſe we grant, that in you 
and the reſt of the leaders, who are men 
of ſenſe and diſcernmept; what is called 
the ſeal and teſtimony of the ſpirit is 
ſomething real: yet I have great reaſon 


to think, that, in the generality of your. 


followers, it is merely the effect of a. 
heated fancy.“ 

It is ſaid, that this gentleman, during 
his reſidence at Oxford, was of a ſerious 
character and n deportment: 


navimg demanded; his pulpit, Mr Whites: 
lamb was much concerned at the offence - 
he had given by acceding to the demand. 
On this oecaſion he again intimates his 
diſapprobation of their ſentiments in very 
remarkable terms. Te be frank, I 
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but Mr Wefley undertakes to invalidate 
his teſtimony by obſerving, it was no 
wonder he thought as he did; becauſe, 
« at that time; and for ſome years after, 
he did not believe the chriſtian revela- 


3 An * oon: 
nee 7 a 
24: 9194 HAP. III. #4) „ 
en E et ee ee 16 ii 
ProGkrss or Merhopin. 3.5: Wl © 
MON the early theatres of Mr 
{M. Welley's miniſtrations, we have ir 
particularly diſtinguiſhed Newcaſtle up- 2 
on Tyne. In this part of the vineyard, In 
where he reſided ſeveral months, he was o 
eminently ſucceſsful. He always regard- WW d 
ed it with ſingular affe&ion ; and has I r: 
frequently ſaid, that was he to confine IM 1 
himſelf to one ſpot, it ſhould be this. le 
It has been obſerved, that many of the 
converts of Mr Whitefield were from b 
among the rich. Mr Weſley's ſucceſs ! 
lay chiefly among the poor. The ſame 4 


remark is made by himſelf. Our Lord 


zires us the poor, wherever we go. They, 
are our perquiſite. Such a loving, dirty. 
company you never ſaw with your eyes“. 
But by and by they ſhall be white as. 
now.“ One reaſon that has been aſſign-, 
ed for this. difference, is taken from the 
ſuperior ſtrictneſs of Mr.. Weſley's diſ- 
cpline. It is generally underſtood, that 
in Mr Whitefield's plan there was Icfs 
auſterity.and reſtraint. Perhaps another. 
reaſon. was, that he was a more popular: 
preacher. The crouds'that attended his 
diſcourſes were innumerable: and ſeve- 
ral perſons of -diſtin tion embracing his. | 
ſyſtem, it is no wonder if many opu- 
lent people followed their example 
It has been already intimated, that the: 
bias of education had early impreſſed: 
* r mw the ar was much? 
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6929) 
more powerful and uniform in His Bro. 
ther Charles) with a ſtrong predilection 
for the eletgy ; which would naturally 
induce him to wiſh for aſſiſtants in holy 
orders. It was from this principle, and 
perhaps too from their former intimacy 
at Oxford, that he took ſome pains to 
cement the union between Mr White- 
field and himſelf. Had they harmonized 
in opinion, a coalition might have taken 
place] but with their views, it was im- 
poſſible. The former was an advocate 
for particular, the latter for univerſal re. 
demption ; the one a ſtaunch predeſtj- 
narian, the other as reſolute an armiman: 
and ſuch was the effect of this diſtinction, 
that they reſolved finally: to feparate ; 
their converts mutually . under 
their toſpective leaders. 
The firſt intimation of this is in the 


ſetond journal. A private letter, wrote 


SBS. A. <A... As - 


(3 7 
to me, by Mr. Whitefield, having been 
printed without either his leave or mine, 
great numbers of copies were given to 
our people, both at the door and in the 
ſoundery itſelf, , Having procured one 


of them, I related, atter preaching, the 


naked fact to the congregation, and told 
them, I will do juſt what I believe Mr 
Whitefield would, were he here himſelf; 
Upon which I tore it in pieces before 
them all. Every one, who had received 
it, did the ſame; ſo that in two minutes 
there was not a whole copy left; Ah! 
poor Ahithophel ! 
Idi omnis eſſuſus labor?! 

What was the purport of this 8 
we are not informed: but this ſacrifice 
at the altar of peace could nat detain the 
gentle goddeſs. The expedicnt, | how 


ever ingenious, did not ſucceed. A truce 


proclaimed by only once of the parties, 


Ta) 
was not likely to be of long duration; 
and hoſtilities preſently recommenced. 
He tells us, that; having heard much & 
Mr Whitefield's unkind behaviour fince 
his return from Georgia, he went to heat 
what he had to ſay. The refult was, that 
his old friend, who conſidered Mr Wef. 
ley and himſelf as preaching * tws dif. 
ferent  goſpels,” was determined, not 
only not to give him the right hand of 
fellowſhip; but publicly to preacli againſt 
him, wherever he preached at all. In a 
little time, his warmth in ſome meaſure 
ſubſided. They were once more on to- 
lerable terms of intimacy and friendſhip, 
and mutually occupied each other's pul- 
pits. But many of their followers were 
leſs moderate. Conſidering their extra. 
ordinary profeſſions of religion, the zeal 
of neither party was fo tolerant as it 
might have been; and as the people ge- * 
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nerally improve upon the diſſcutions of 
their leaders, their difference” in opinion 
was productive of a reciprocal and gene? 
tal oppoſition. Some exeeptions there” 
certainly were. The wiſe and good of 
all parties will always reje& the abſurdi - 
ties of their brethren. _, Zut as theſe are 
uſually the ſmalleſt number, their mol 
derate and prudent counſels are generally 
rejected by the majority, and themſelves 
treated as lukewarm and ett meyer 

or treacherous and diſaffected. 

This ſeparation was nite not a- 
greeable to Mr Welley ; though it feems- 
to have been inevitable, as well on other 
accounts, as from their difference in prin- 
ciple. Even good men are not always - 
exempt from the thirſt of popular ap- 
pauſe, Perhaps each graſped at the 
ſceptre: and as the love of ſway is in 
many instances — to the humau 


m 
wind, it is not impoſſible, that the con. 
tention between them might be as much 
promoted by the — 4 ann 
the loxe of truth: 

N — 1. 
5 re 1 
Though this contention might have a 
tendencyto weaken, it docs not appear to 
have eradicated in Mr Weſley his eſteen 
for Mr Whitefield. He entertained the 
higheſt opinion of his character, and 
eonſtantly ſpoke of him in terms infinitely 
more reſpectful, than of any other of hi; 
antagoniſts, efpecially his former friends, 


the moravians. Thele he trrated with 
as little ceremony as they ſcem to have 
treated him, and alternately attacked 
them with the ſeriouſneſs of argument 
and the poignancy of ridicule. An in- 
ſtance which he gives of the pulpit {til 
ol one of the public brethren is curious; 
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might ſend him for à porringer of milk, 
which unfortunately breaking on the 
vay, he might work a miracle to replace 
it! A ſtile cqually ſimple and familiar! 
But whether this aroſe from the genius 
of the preacher, or ſrom an amiable 
condeſcenſian to the capacity ab his hear · 
ers, is not yet determined. | 

His oppoſition ta the brethren has 
been aſcribed to different cauſes. Some 
have imputed it to jealouſy, and the pride 
of emulation; obſerving that ©* enthu- 
ſiaſm diſlikes rivalſhip as much as any 
other ſpecics of human pride; and have 
concluded, that the eagerneſs with which 
be purſued. the German: Baar *, proceed- 
cd folcly from the dread of * * 

Vo, H. G- 
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G 
This expreſſion of his brother, which cer. 
tainly is not the moſt polite, can ſcarcely 
be excuſed, except indeed upon the 
principle of poetic licence! One of his 
biographers ſuppoſes it to be applied to 
the Count, and to have been occaſioned 


by the © little ſucceſs with which they 


had hunted him.” Perhaps it was in- 
tended, not individually, but for the ſo- 
ciety at large; and the poet might deem 
it ſufficiently authoriſed, from ſimilar ap- 
plications in the metaphorical phraſeolo- 
gy of ſcripture. But we pretend not to 
deſend ſuch language. It is certainly 
too coarſe for modern uſage; and we 
obſerve, that Mr Weſley himſelf ſome- 
times offends in this reſpect; and, for- 
getting his uſual ſelf command, breaks 
forth into a ſtrain of violent inveQive 
againſt a claſs of religioniſts, whom be 
characteriſes as the “ fierce, unclean, 
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brutiſh, blaſphemous antinomians.“ A 
ſtile not the moſt genteel, and perhaps 
too harſh for any - community, among 
whom there might be many individuals, 
whoſe practice was e to their prin- | 
ciples. 
It is not improbable, that his zeal 
A: ęainſt the Count's followers might te- 
ceive an additional impulſe from their in- 
fluence on his brother Hall, whom he con- 
ſiders, in a letter to his ſiſter, as having 
been ſeduced by © thoſe men, whoſe 
words are ſmoother than oil;z”” and of 
whom he indignantly adds, “they have 
blunderingly taught him to find fault 
even with my ceconomy and outward 
management, both of my family and ſo- 
os diety. Whereas I know this is the pe- 
re Nculiar talent which God has given me; 
ie wherein, by his grace, I am not behind 
„be very chiefeſt of them.“ But he has 
G 2 
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aſſigned other reaſons for bis ſtricturet; 


among which we iſtinguiſh the licen- 
tious tendency of ſome, of the doctrines 
which many of them ine ulcated, and their 


fervile obedience to their. patron. Of 


the former, ſeveral ſpecimens, which he 
. bas cited from their writings. and "their 


diſcourſes, are miſerable indeed: ; and 
many extracts have been made from 
their hymn books, which, for nonſenſ 
and ribaldry, are certainly without a pa. 
rallel. The laſt of the charges he enbl. 
bits, however well founded, does not 
come quite ſo well from Mr ere 
In this caſe, _ a | 
Clodius aceuſat mcchos. Callin — 
The noble religioniſt certainly felt al 
his conſequence, and was. paſhonatelſ 
fond of power; but not more fo tha 
his antagoniſt. As no man was er 
more enamoured of it than Mr. Weſlex 
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nor r ever  eontended for ant rity thor 7 
abſolute and unreſtrained, one Arr 
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think he might have treated his brother 


4 11 2113", 
ſovercign wi ith a little more lenit and 


have found fone excuſe ; at ſealt for this 
, « glorious fauk of angels and of rods.” 
Among other reaſons, it has been ſaid, | 


that he frequently drew his quill ag ainft 
"Wl the moravians and others, from RO 

al inclination for controverſy, and a 
peculiar conſciouſneſs of his dexterity i in 
debate. In early youth he was undoubt- 
edly pleaſed with his polemical talents. 
Something of this he has int mated him- 
ſelf: * When I was about twenty years 
old, my father laid to me one day, young. 
man, you are now full of logie and phi - 
bfophy ; and you wilt difpute with any 
mam that contradikts you,” àboüt amy 
king or nothing; But take my word, 
f you live twenty years longet᷑, you will 
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love controverſy as little as I do.” He 
adds, that at that time, which was in 
1743, he found it ſo. It is but candid 
to acknowledge, that his diſputes with 
the brethren might poſſibly have origi- 
nated in better motives : nor is there 
any proof that they did not. We find 
him ſpeaking of the Count 1n a letter to 
a friend, in a ſtile of ſolemnity, mixed 
with indignation, which ſcems to have 
taken it's riſe from higher principles than 
vanity or emulation. I have no deſire, 
ſays he, to ſee Count Zinzendorf any 


more, till I ſee him before the judge of 


all, whoſe law I think he has deſpiſed, 
and caſt his throne down to the ground.” 
How different his addreſs to Mr White. 
ficld! * Surely there ſhall be peace be- 
tween me, and thee, and between my 
people and thy people. But if Jezebel 
aſk of me peace, I reply, what peace, 


( 3 3 


while thy witcherafrs: and thy whore- 


doms are ſo many? Thou perverteſt 
the right ways of the Lord. Thou ſtran- 
gleſt all other children in the birth, and 
1dolizeft thine own. Thou propheſieſt 
ſmooth things to the rich, bewitching 
them with thy ſyren ſong. Thou art de- 


parted from the Lord! Beware he do 


not finally depart from thee. I do there- 
fore, and muſt interfere with the mora- 
vian plan, till I make peace with the 
world and the devil.” | 

It may not be improper here to 
preſent our readgrs with an inſtance of 
his mode of reaſoning on controverted 
points, at this early period. In a letter 
to a friend, he thus remarks on the doe- 
trines taught by ſome of his brethren, 
« The love of God to all mankind, ex- 
cept thoſe who finally caſt away his: of- 


fered mercy; I find ſo ſully and ſtrongly 
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revealed in ſeripture, that L cannot deny 
it, without denying all revclation : ſo 
ſtrongly, that in very deed, I ſhould as: 
ſoon deny original fin, and turn Pelagi. 
am, yea jew, Turk, or Pagan, as allow 
one ſoul to come into the world, whom 
God dus Gb or _ atk from ctet · 
nit. | 

believe all men” means all men, 
and nothing leſs. All ſorts of men, no 
more comes up to it's meaning, than all 
forts of ſtones. Saving grace is plainly 
_ grace, ſaving in it's own nature, yet not 
icrefiſtibly-ſo. In which I can ſee noin- 
conſiſtency at ail. Neither would you, 
unleſs you had ſo aſſociated the ideas of 
ſaving and irreſiſtible grace. Hence, 
you can ſee no difference berwern ſaving, 
and neceſſarily or infallibly-faving». My. 
brother and I do believe, ſrom the bot - 
rom ct our hearts, that, if ait the errom 
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of poperyſ malometaniſa und paganifimn 
could be put into one, it wN ]ud fall ſnort 
both of the big abfurdity and groſs blaſ. 
phemy of unconditional reprobation. 1 
vill neither take -univerſal redemption, 
and unrverfal falvation, nor leave both. 
can ſee a way between them, if you 
cannot; which is, univerſal redemption, 
and conditional ſalvation. This I muſt 
believe, while I believe the Bible. 

From this quotation, a ſufficient rea- 
fon may be deduced, why a laſting union 
between Mr Weſley and Mr Whitefield - 
muſt have been impracticable. The 
gulph between them was immenſe: and 
it unfortunately happened, that thoſe ex- 
treme points, in which they differed, 
vere conſidered by each as of the ut- 
moſt importance, and claſſed with the 
principal doctrines of chriſtianity. W 
abſolute predeftination was abſurdity and 
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blaſphemy, in the eſtimation of the for. 
mer, the contrary doctrine would be re. 
garded by him as equally amiable and 
important: and if, in the opinion of the 
latter, his own ſyſtem was the true ſum. 
mary of ehriſtian doctrine, he could 
icarcely coaleſce with a man who ſo de. 
cidedly oppoſed it. 

The difference with . Mr Whitefield 
ſeems to have given him more concern 
than any other that occurred. But he 
was not to be hurt in any great degree 
by any thing. His high conception of 
the work in which, he was engaged, 
regarding it as the occaſion of a reform. 
ation, which, beginning with the church, 
ſhould extend through all orders of men, 
bore him up above every difficulty, 
and carried him through every oppoli- 
tion. My belief, ſays he, is, that the 
preſent deſign of God is, to viſit the pot, 


C 

deſolate church of England; and that 
therefore, neither poor deluded Mr 
Gambold, nor any who leave it, will 
proſper. O pray for the peace of Jeru- 
alem. They ſhall proſper, that love 
thee. Whoever is any enemy to the 
church of England, is an enemy to God; 
nor can ſuch have any place with us!“ 


Mr Weſley was always remarked as a 
rigid diſciplinarian; and had he taken a 


military turn, would certainly have been 
diſtinguiſhed as a moſt punctilious mar- 
tinet. A ſtrict and circumſtantial ceco- 
nomy was congenial to his diſpoſition. 
If it was a little complicated, ſo much 
the better ; and it is not improbable that 
he might have learnt it, in ſome degree, 
from his father, who was a man of great 


regularity, and of whom he obſerves, 
that it was his euſtom to viſit all his pa- 


tiſhioners, ſick or well, from houſe to 
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hoüfe; to talk with dem on the things of 
God, A obſerve ſcrerally the ſtate of 


their ſouls.” "What he then obſerves; he 
minuted down in a bock kept for that 


purpoſe, which he cafled his Nylitia Pa: 
rochialis. In this manner he went thro! 
his pariſh, which was near three miles. 
Jong, three times. | He was viſiting it 
the fourth time round, when he fell in- 
to his laſt ſickneſs. This example, which 
was certainly a good one, he ſtrenuoully 
recommended to his preachers, and u 
much as poſſible, obſerved himſelf, He 
much admired a ſaying of one of the an- 
cients; the”*ſoul and body make à man; 
ſpirit and diſeipline a chriſtian.“ The 
max im is doubtleſs juſt; nor will any 
reaſonable perſon object to diſcipline, as 
well ju chriſtian as in ołher ſocieties, 
ſo far 28 it is uſeful and neceſſary. But 
of his in the ſe quel. 
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About the year 1743) be, was as engaged 
in building a a meeting. houle, 3 By Newca: 
ſtle, a elum(y, ponderoue3 pile, which, was 
callec the Orphan-houle, though the de- 
ſignation, or at leaſt the- uſe to which it 
has be en ſince put, bears no relation to 
it's name, During 8's etectios, which 
vas defraycd like his other houſes, by 
roluntary contribution, he was frequent 
ly at a loſs for caſh; to provide which, | 
was his office. In me, ſays he, domus 


inclinata recumbit; and be obſerves, 


that he muſt have bern long ago at a 
full ſtop, were it not for the reputation 
of his great riches; which however was 
a vulgar error. 

Speaking of the aificaltis 1 be found 
in carrying his purpoſe of buitding, at 
Newcaſtle, into; exe eution, he fays, we 
can get no ground fon love or money. 


Flike this well. It is a good fign. If 


{ 4140 J 
the devil can hinder us, he ſhall.” When 
this difficulty was removed, and the 
ground purchaſed, he was for ſome time 
as much at a'loſs to get poſſeſſion: on 
which occaſion he wrote the following, 
which is preſented to the reader as be. 
ing ſtrongly characteriſtic of the writer, 


and a remarkable ſpecimen of the laconic. 


« Sir, 
am ſurpriged. You give it un- 
der your hand, that you will put me in- 
to poſſeſſion of a piece of ground, ſpeci- 
fied in an article, between us, in fifteen 
days time, Three months are palſled, 
and that article is not fulfilled. And 
now you ſay, you can't conceive what l 
mean by troubling you. I mean to have 
that article fulfilled. I think my mean- 
ing is very plain. I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 

JOHN WESLEY. 
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In Auguſt 1744, he preached for the 
aſt time, before the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford. The freedom with which, in one 
of his ſermons, he had charged that re- 
ſpectable body with a crime of no com- 
mon ſize, giving general offence, it was 
determined by the Vice Chancellor and 
the heads of houſes, to provide him a ſub- 
ſlitute at their on expence: which they 
continued to do, till his marriage, when 
ke wrote them, in the apoſtolic ſtile, the 
following letter of reſignation, dated 
june 1. 1751: * Ego Johannes Weſley, 
Collegii Lincolnienſis in Academia Ox- 
onienſi ſocius, quicquid mihi juris eſt in 
przdicta ſocietate, ejuſdem rectori et ſo- 
cis ſponte ac liberè reſigno; illis univer- 
lis et ſingulis perpetuam pacem ac om- 
nimodam in Chriſto felicitatem exop- 
tans,” On the reſolution of the univer- 
ity, he.remarks, that he was well plea- 
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. Fed his diſmiſſion from the pulpit at St. 
Marys. ſhould be on dt, Bartholomey's 
dax, the ſame on which, in the laſt 
century, near two thouſand burning and 
ſhining lights were pat out at once,” ft 

was about this time, that his brother Hal 


was rapidly ſinking into antinomianiſm, 
and imbibing thoſe licentious principles, 
which impreſſed ſo fatal an influence on 


i his ſubſequent conduct. t 


An undertaking of no ſmall- gw. 
tude, which he completed in 1748, and 
which certainly required a conſiderable 


proportion of reſolution and reſource, 


was the inſtitution of Kingſwood ſchool, 
It's firſt intention ſeeras to have been in 
favour of the children of the colliers; 
but that ſcheme was ſoon laid afide, and 


it was appropriated to the education of 


a certain number of the children of me- 
thodiſts, who were to pay for their board, 


| 
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and a proportton' of the children of the 
travelling preachers, who wete inſtruct- 
ed gratis. The number at preſent is 
about ſixty. '' "Adjoining to the ſchool, 
was a Chapel, which his brother Samuel 
wiſhed him to have conſecrated, and ſub- 
ject to epiſcopal juriſdiction. But here, 
as uſual, they differed; and with all his 
reverence for lawn ſleeves, he choſe ra- 
ther to be the biſhop himſelf. 

The rules of the ſchool, which are in 
print, diſcover a large mixture of ſingu- 
larity and good fenfe. Ihe general plan 
of education is well calculated to give 
the pupils à good ſhare of claflical learn- 
ing. Moſt of the claſſics, for obvious 
reaſons, he extracted. He permitted no 
tranſlation whatever; and his grammars, 
which are very conciſe, are in Engliſh. 
The order in which the higher books are 
read, 'is much the fame as in other 

Yor. II. II 
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{choots ; but in the firſt claſs, inſtead of 
Cordery or Eutropius, he introduced a 
book of his own compoſition, entitled, 
Prælectiones Pueriles, and written in 
eaſy, yet not inelegant Latin. The ſe. 
cond claſs read Kempis and Eraſmus. 

Pope's obſervation“, concerning forms 
of government, may be applied with 
great propriety to Kingſwood ſchool, 
Had it been ably governed, it mult haye 
been much more extenſively uſeful. As 
the income is almoſt nothing, it may be 
preſumed, that men of learning would 
cither ſeldom appear there, or ſoon with- 
draw from this land of famine. The 
truth is, and it is a ſad deſect, that few I in 
of the maſters have been ſcholars. A i "" 
profeſſion. of extraordinary piety, and a Pe. 
little dexterity-and mancevure, have in- 


* © Whate'er is beſt adminiſtered, is beſt,” i 
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troduced men into the pædagogal chair, 


who were ſo far from being familiar with 


the learned languages, that they did not 


half underſtand Engliſh. Thoſe who 
ought to have been teachers, were ſome- 
times pupils to the boys. When they 
had acquired a tolerable ſhare of learn- 
ing, they prudently ſet out upon their 
adventures; and the conſequence, which 
was a perpetual ſucceſſion of maſters, 
could ſcarcely be favourable to the cha- 
rater of the ſchool, or to the progreſs of 
it's pupils. Some, it muſt be granted, 
were of a different character. We have 
known ſeveral, who were men of learn- 
ing and information; and the gentleman 

who now preſides there, is certainly ſu- 
perior to molt of his predeceſſors. 

There are ſome errors in this inſtitu— 
tion, which to mention, is to condemn. 


is a rule, that the boys ſhall riſe at 
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tour. They are not permſtted to play, 
on any conſideration ; becauſe, as Mr 
Weſley ſays, © he that plays while he is 


a boy, will play when he is a man:“ 
and the frequent returns of prayers, and 
ſermons, and exhortations, are ſuch, as 
to give, not 2 taſte of religion, but a 
loathing, Each of theſe carries abſur- 
dity upon the face of it. What ſhall.a 
boy do, ſhivering in the cold, from four 
till eight in a winter's morning? It is 
true, he may hear prayers and fing 
hymns ; but we will venture to ſay, he 
will be fo heartily ſick of both, that they 
will ſcarcely do him much good ! The 
rule concerning play is, if poſſible, ſtill 
more unreaſonable than the former. 
Every one knows, that much, and even 
violent exerciſe is neceſſary for boys, 
They have, in all ages, been indulged 
in youthful ſports and recrcations, from 
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the courtly and elegant Horace, to the 
molt illuſtrious of modern names: and 
yet, it did not prevent their future emi- 
nence! Of the ſtrictneſs of confinement, 
and the frequency of religious exerciſes, 
it i8 ſufficient to obſerve, that experience 
has clearly decided againſt them. Na- 
ture will brook nothing violently con- 
trary to her dictates: and the conſe- 
quence has been, that moſt of the boys, 

who were educated at this ſchool, were 
no ſooner at liberty from the reſtraints 
of ſo rude a diſcipline, than they eager- 
ly plunged into almoſt every exceſs, and 
took large draughts of the cup of plea- 


ſure, It remains only to obſerve, that 


the ſchool is ſupported partly by thoſe 
parents who can pay for the education 
of their children, and partly by annual 


collections, which amounted in 1790 to 
upwards of gool. 
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la the carly ſtages of itinerancy, Mr 
Welley's ſentiments ſuffered” a variety 
of revolutions, or at leaſt of progreſſions, 
and ſometimes led him to take notice, 
both from the pulpit and the preſs, of 
ſeveral things, which might well have 
been ſpared. - A-diſcourſe on tea, or a 
learned lecture on the importance and 
iuperioc advantages of  celibacy, will 
ſcarcely ſtrike the mind as the moſt pro- 
per ſubjects of clerical diſcuſſion, or as 
having any neceſſary connexion with our 
religious eoncerns. As for the firſt af 
theſe, there ſeems to be but one point 
of view in which it is worth notice, and 
in that view, it belongs, not to theology, 
but to medicine, Of the latter, every 
one mult judge for himſelf, An apoſtle 
might ſurely recommend a ſingle life, in 
times of danger and general perplexity, 
without ever intending it to be eſtabliſh- 


CMB” 3 
ed as a ſtanding rule. Our Saviour's 
reflections on this ſubject, as well as thoſe 
of St. Paul, feem-merely applicable to a 
particular ſcaſon. And though Mr Wes. 


ley inſiſts, that © celibacy is the more 
excellent way, and that St. Paul has 
laid down ſuch advantages of it, “ as 
are by no mcans confined to a ſtate of 
perſecution,“ we beg leave to doubt the 
truth of a poſition, which, if generally 
admitted, would tend to the deſtruction 
of ſociety, and is directly levelled againſt 
the unalterable laws of nature, and a 
poſitive command of it's great author, 
To combat theſe, is to be at war with 
reaſon... The doctrine he ſo zealouſly 
inculcated, is not only unſcriptural, but 
dangerous. It may well enough com- 
port with the papal ſuperſtition; but 
proteſtantiſm muſt ever abhor ſo chime- 
rical a ſyſtem. Among thoſe ſeQs, who 
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have moſt favoured it, the purity they 
pretended to induce, by an oppoſition to 
the law of nature, was in fact never at- 
tained; and they frequently fell into vi- 
ces, which were the natural conſequence 
Mt ſo abſurd a principle. 
It is bard to ſay, from what quarter f 


Mr Weſley derived his notions of celi- tl 
bacy; whether from the ſaints of the i tc 


Roman calendar, or from the ſingle bro- a} 
therhood at Hernhuth. It is enough 0 
that he did imbibe them; and that ſeve- a 
ral followed his example. It is nota Wl fl 
little remarkable, that in the infancy of l 
methodiſm, his brother Hall ſhould have 
fallen into the ſame dream; and that a 
man, to whom, in the ſequel, twenty 
wires had ſcarcely ſeemed ſufficient, 
ſhould ſtrangely take it into his head, 
that he had received the gift of conti- 
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nence, and was called to be“ an eunueb 
for the kingdom of heaven“ 

It is ridiculous enough, to obſerve the | 
uſe that was frequently made of this ſen- 
timent. Several young -women in. Mr 
Weſley's connexion were impreſſed with 


ſimilar ſingularities. They took it into 
their heads, that they were ſacred, devo- 


ted things, and not to be profaned by 
approximation to the other ſex. Inſtead 
of marrying and guiding the houſe, as 
an apoſtle exhorts the younger women, 
they were to ſerve God in an immacu- 
late ſolitude; to be ſeparate from the 
world, and to guard the veſtal fire! 
Things of chis nature, certainly carry no 
promiſing aſpect. They are at leaſt whim- 
hcal, if they be not ſomething worſe; and 
were productive of much ridicule and 
diſguſt. Whoever was prejudiced againſt 
br Weſley, and reprobated his general 
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more than probable: it is indiſputable. 
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plan, would not fail to embrace the oc. Ml y 
caſion, to form a variety of conjeures Ml + 
on his adoption of ſuch principles, and g 
to point a thouſand ſarcaſms at his whole Ml ti 
ivitem. And this was actually the caſc. f 
Some of his religious antagoniſts took Ml Ic 
the liberty to demand, what could have WM a 
induced bim, with iuch ſentiments and e 
profeſſions, to marry :.to which he blunt. 
ly replied, for reaſons beſt known to Ml e 


myſelf!” Others went ſtill farther, and in- 
ſiſted, that he muſt have had ſome. ſini- 
ſer views, in the recommendation of the 
ſingle ſtate. Charity would induce vs 
to hope, this was not true; and that his 
peculiar views of religion were the only 
motives. by which he was influenced. 
Indeed the goodnels of. his intentions is 


We are only ſorry, that he gave any 
occaſion to his enemies to think other- 


( 23 ) 
wiſe, By a ſimilar error, an improper: 
accommodation of a. particular rule to 
general uſe, he had formed a perſuaſion, 
that chriſtians of a particular ſtandard 
ſhould imitate the firſt church at Jeruſa- 
jem, and have all things in common; 
and he accounts for the religious defi- 
ciencies of ſome of his people, by ſaying, 
« theſe believers did not take the word 
of God for their rule. They had not all 
things in common. I.can't ſee how be- 
levers can continue ſuch, if they are not 
willing at leaſt to-have all things in com- 
mon.” And for ſome time, he was ſe- 
riouſly. in doubt, whether he ought-not 
to put them to the teſt ! 

With Mr Weſley's ideas of calidans, 
it is no wonder that, for ſome years, 
he oppoſed the matrimonial engagements 
of his preachers, and on this account 
threatened ſome of them with expulſion, 


( 224 ) 


01 
But his own marriage, which has been Wi 
mentioned as having taken place in 1751, 
introduced a different ſyſtem, and wage 


equally matter of offence to ſome, and Ml (1 
of aſtoniſhment to others. Of the lady's hi 
family we have little information. But au 
the connexion was unfortunate. There WM it 
never was a more prepoſterous union. And Ml ſe 


though it is pretty certain that no loves Ml te 
lighted their torches on this occaſion, Wl « 


it is as much to be preſumed, that nei- c. 
ther did Plutus preſide at the ſolemnity. 

Mrs Weſley's property was too inconli- WM 5 
derable, to warrant the ſuppoſition of . 
one of his biographers, that it wasa Ml 
match of intereſt. Had ſhe been ever Ml d 
ſo rich, it was nothing to him; for eve- Ml | 
ry ſhilling of her fortune remained at Ml ; 
her own diſpoſal: and neither the years, 


nor the temper of the parties, could give 


l 

any reaſon to ſuppoſe them violently ena- 
moured. : ; " BY 7 

That this lady accepted his propoſals, 
ſcems much lefs ſurpriſing, than that he 
hould have made them. It is probable, 
his ſituation at the head of a ſect, and the 
authority it conferred, was not without 
it's charms in the eye of an ambitious 
ſemale-; it being pretty generally admit- 
ted, that the principle of the motto, 
aut Cæſar, aut nullus,” is by no means 
confined to the lords of the creation. 
But we much wonder, that Mr Weſley 
ſhould have appeared, in this inſtance at 
leaſt, ſo little acquainted with himſelf 
and with human nature. He certainly- 
did not poſſeſs the conjugal virtues. He 
had no taſte for the tranquillity of do- 
meſtic retirement: while his ſituation, 
28 an itinerant, kept him conſtantly in 
motion, and left him little leiſure for 


* 
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'thofe attentions, which are abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to the comfort of married life, 

His excurſions through every part of 
the nation, and his epiſtolary correſpond. 
ences with women of all ages and claſſes, 
could have no happy effect on a perſon 
of Mrs Wefley*s'complexion. Nor was 
ſhe by any means reconciled to the idea, 
that ſhe poſſeſſed nor theinfluence among 
the ſocieties, which ſhe had promiſed 
herſelf; having always ſettled it as a 
principle, that, as the wife of bir We. 
ley, ſhe had an undoubted title to a full 
-moiety of his authority. 

His vexations in the married ſtate 
-were infinite. On one occaſion ſhe ſei- 
zed his letters and other papers, and put 
them into the hands of ſuch at ſhe'knew 
to be his enemies, that they might be 
printed, as preſumptive proofs of illicit 
connexions: and frequently, when the 


prit of jeatouſy came upon her, ſhe 
would order a chaiſe, and drive a hun- 
dred miles, to obſerve from the window, 
who was in the caringe with him om his 
entrance into a town. 

When Mr Weſley married, be cer- 
zinly ventured on the moſt unhappy 


connexion, in which he ever was enga- 


ged. It is obvious to reflect, though no 


great encomium on his knowledge of the 


ſex, that had he ſearched the kingdom 
tirough, he could not have pitched upon 
2, perſon leſs proper for a gentleman in 
his ſituation, The paſſions of this lady 
ſometimes hurried her into outrage and 
ndecency. More than once ſne laid vi- 
elent hands upon his -perſon, and tore 
thoſe venerable locks which had ſuffi- 
ciently ſuffered from the ravages of time. 
dhe left him for the firſt time in 1771: 


nd they finally parted about the year 
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1775. So that when he was told ſhe 
| had left his houſe, determined never to 
return, we cannot much wonder at the 
ſang froid with which he reflects upon it; 
non eam reliqui; non dimiſi; non re. 
vocabo.“ At her death, which happen. 
ed at Chelſea, in October 1781, ſhe be. 
queathed her fortune, amounting, it i; 
ſaid, to about five thouſand pounds, to 
8 a Mr Vizelle. To Mr Welley ſhe leſt 


nothing but a ring. 
b His domeftic uneaſineſſes had little in. 
fluence on his public life. The only con- 
ſiderable interval of labour, was during 
a conſumptive diſorder, which attacked 
him not long after his marriage. Du- 
Ting this illneſs, which laſted about four 
months, he retired firſt to I ewiſham, and 
then to the Hotwells at Briſtol ; when, 
not being able to preach, he employed 
himſelf in writing notes on the New 


9 my ) 


Teſtament. | It was at this Gaze as he 


gyric,“ he wrote the following epitaph, 
dated November 26. 1753: 


Here lieth 
the body of Joux Wesrer, 
Aa brand plucked out of the burning: - 
who died of a conſumption in the f cn y year 


ol his age, 
not leaving, after his debts are paid, ten pounds 
behind him: 
Praying, | 
on · ¶ Cod be merciful to me an unprofitable ſervant! 
Ing | | 
He ordered, that this, if any inſcription, 


Du. ſhould be placed on his tomb- ſtone.“ 


In the March following he began te 
preach again. In Auguſt he had a re- 
lapſe, and was again ordered by Dr Fo- 
thergill to return to the Hot. wells, where 
nis regimen was very near being cut 

Vor. II. I 


informs us, that, to prevent vile pane- | 
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mort, by the weight of a jack, that fell 


upon his head. Soon recovering, he 


went on as uſual, and extended his la. 


bours from the three kingdoms to all their 


dependencies. The Ifles of Wight and 
Scilly, Jerſey, Guernſey, the Iſle of Man, 
and moſt parts of Wales were viſited in 
their turn, till circuits were eſtabliſhed 
in each, and ſupplied with the moſt punc- 
tual regularity. 

Whoever is acquainted with the fab. 
ject, muſt have perceived, in the pro- 
greſs of methodiſm, the operation of x 
principle which, in-every ſtage, has de- 
baſed and degraded it; and that is, a fre. 


quent tendency to enthuſiaſm and extra. 


vagance. The inſtances upon record 
are too numerous to be particularly no- 
ticed. It will be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
the moſt remarkable. Among theſe i 
the caſe of George Bell, formerly a {ct- 
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jeant in the guards, who took it into his 
head to pretend an expreſs revelation, 
that the laſt of February 1763, would be 
the period of the conſummation of all 
things; and by this ridiculous chimera, 
turned the heads of half the metropolis. 
Not content with this, he had the impi- 
ous preſumption, to pretend to work mi- 
racles. Mr Weſley, who gave too much 
encouragement to this inſolent enthuſi- 
at, ſays, that by his prayers, a young 
woman was inſtantaneouſly cured of an 


inreterate complaint in her breaſt ; and, 
in his uſual mode of deciſion, obſerves, 


* 1, She was ill; 2. ſhe is well; 3. ſhe 
was ſo in a moment. Now, which of 
theſe can with any modeſty be denied?“ 
As the evidence is not before the public, 
it is impoſſible to remark upon it: but, 
on the other hand, as we conceive mi- 
. ascles to have ceaſed ſoon aſter the apo» 
I 2 
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ſtolic age, we beg leave to ſay, the report 
of an individual, or even of half a dozen 
brain - ſick enthuſiaſts, is not ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh a principle, exploded by the ma- 
jority, and the wiſeſt of mankand, - 
Another ſabje& of his miraculous oper. 
ations, was a blind fidler. Having anoint- 
ed his eyes with clay or ſpittle, (we for- 
get which) he pronounced the authori- 
tative EPHPHATHA, and commanded 
them to be opened. But in this inſtance 
at leaſt, the ſervant was not © as his ma- 
ſter.”” And from ſuch a caſe, one would 
ſuppoſe, every one not abſolutely luna- 
tic, muſt perceive, that this obſervation* 
of our Saviour was not intended for uni- 
verſal application. The word of our 
military apoſtle was not with power. 
The man continued, as he had long been, 


Exery one that is perfect, ſhall be as his maſter 


* 
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2s blind as a ſtone : while the operator, 
whoſe ſpiritual pride was fortunately ſe- 


conded by a little convenient ſubtilty, 


not at all diſcouraged by ſo ſtubborn a 
fact, nor a jot more dubious of his miſ- 
ſion, as a worker of miracles, vindicated 
himſelf at the expence of his patient, 
and declared, he had not faith to be 
healed! How it came to paſs, that a 
worker of miracles could neither confer 
nor increaſe faith, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, does not clearly appear: but it 
was unfortunate for the patient, that the 
powers of his operator were limited to 
one ſpecies of miracle; that the gift of 
faith and of viſion happened to be two 
diſtinct operations; and that from this 
unfortunate defect, the poor fellow was 
under the neceſſity of remaining as he 


vas, and of continuing his occupation of 


iddling in Moorfields for his ſubſiſtence. 
13 
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It is a little extraordinary too, that the 
caſe of this man ſhould be ſo much more 
obſtinate, than that of Mary Special, 
the young woman he is ſaid to have cu- 
red, and that a power ſo remarkably con. 
ferred, ſhould have been ſo ſuddenly 
withdrawn! Since that time, he is ſaid 
to have received another revelation ; that 
he ſhould be incapable of pain; and that 
he ſhould never die. Whether he is yet 
alive, we know not. If he be, it is ho- 
ped his neighbours will keep a ſharp look 
out, that they may be edified with the 
proſpect of his tranſlation. Perhaps ſome 
of them may be ſo fortunate as to catch 
the mantle of this Elijah ! 

The laſt eſſay at the trade of prophecy 
is of a later date. In 1789, it was re- 
vealed by an angel, to a young girl in 


a northern county, that, on a certain day 
in that year, the wicked ſhould be ſwept 
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with the beſom of deſtruction, from the 
face of the earth. This was excellent 
news for the viſionaries, who believed 
the report. The girl was conſulted as 
an expounder of the fates. Not the ora- 
cular tripods of former times, nor even 
the holy ſepulchre at Mecca, were ever 
viſited with more reverent devotion. 
Whole troops of pilgrims reſorted to this 
female oracle. Stammerers, who fan- 
cied themſelves called to be preachers, 
were informed by the condeſcending an- 
gel, whether they ſhould be appointed 
the teachers and inſtructors of man- 
kind; and multitudes, who were too la- 
zy to work, and too diſſipated to ſtay at 
home, travelled on various pretences, 
to be inſtruQed in futurity, and to learn 


whoſe lands they ſhould occupy in the 


approaching deſolation. How gg 


juſted the partition, we are not well in- 


14 


[4-43 
formed. We only know, it was not 


without ſome bickerings; and that a 
little cobler, not far from Sunderland, 


put in his claim to the eſtate of a rich 
general in the neighbourhood. . The af. 


fair ended as might naturally be expect. 


ed. It was a buſineſs more carnal than 
ſpiritual, and inolved a commerce cer. 


tainly not angelic: ſo that in due time 
the public credulity ſubſiding, and other 
circumſtances rendering it neceſſary, the 
girl and her paramour wiſely decamped, 
and embarked together for the conti- 
nent. 

- It muſt be granted, that the extrava- 
gancies of individuals are not always 
to be imputed to a collective body. 
There is only one initance in which they 
ought to be ſo imputed; and that is, 
when there are ſome general principles, 
peculiar to that -body, which naturally 
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produce them. It is true alſo, that nei- 
ther the authors nor the abettors of this- 
laſt impoſture were methodiſts, but ra- 
ther a detachment from the main body, 
who, under the direction of two ignor- 
ant men, and on pretence af ſuperior 
ſanctity, had withdrawn from the con- 
nexion. But ſuch proceedings are al- 
ways worthy of the ſevereſt animadver- 
fon; and they are particularly noticed 
in theſe pages, not only by way of cau- 
tion to others, who may be inclined to 
ſimilar extravagancies ; but chiefly be- 
cauſe Mr Weſley did not ſufficiently 
guard againſt them. And it is very re- 
markable, that for the laſt thirty years, 
amoſt every thing of this kind, whether 
among the methodiſts, or thoſe who have 
leceded from them, has originated with 
the moſt vehement ſticklers for his 
ſcheme of perfection. 


( 3 ) 
he truth is, that, from an exceſs of 
charity, he was extremely fubjeCt to im. 
poſition, and too readily gave credit to 
any report from thoſe, of whoſe ſanctity 
he had conceived a favourable impreſ. 
fon. Hence his notion of the witneſſes 
of perfection. They faid they were per. 
fect, and he believed them. He was a 
warm oppoſer of the idea, that miracles 


have ceaſed ; and took it for granted, 
which was furely as wild a dream as ever 


entered the mind of a ſenſible man, that 
had we as much faith as the primitive 
chriſtians, we ſhould ſtil] be endued with 
ſimilar powers. Hence he was a believer in 
modern miracles; and challenges any man, 
who has read Montgeran's demonſtra- 
tion of the miracles at the tomb of Abbe 
Paris, „to doubt of them, if he can.“ 
How it may be among the Janſeniſts in 
France, is another queſtion; but in this 
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nation, there are few ſenſible men, who 
do not doubt them; and moſt people 
will be of opinion, that their invalidity is 
ſulictently demonſtrated by Dr Camp- 
bell, in his anſwer to Mr Hume. 

In this connexion, it will not be im- 
pertinent to preſent the reader with the 
following relation. It is taken from 
the ſeventh volume of Mr Weſley's ſer- 
mons, and is produced by him as an au- 
thentic fact, in illuſtration of St. Paul's 
alluſion, in the 13th chap. of 1. Cor. to 
the gift of prophecy. He relates it in 
theſe words : 

&© A little before the concluſion of the 
hte war in Flanders, one who came from 


thence gave us à very ſtrange relation. 


| knew not what judgment to form of 
this; but waited till John Haim ſhould 
come over, of whoſe veracity I could no 
more doubt, than of his underſtanding. 


( I40 ) 


The account he gave was this. Jona. 


than Pyrah was a member of our ſociety 


in Flanders. I knew him ſome years, 
and knew him to be a man of an un. 


blameable character. One day he was 


ſummoned to appear before the board 
of general officers. One of them ſaid, 
what is this that we hear of you? We 
hear you are turned prophet, and that 
you foretel the downfal of the bloody 
houſe of Bourbon, and the haughty houſe 
of Auſtria, We fhould be glad if you 
were a real prophet, and if your prophe- 
cies came true. But what ſign do you 


give, to convince us you are ſo, and that 


your predictions will come to paſs? He 
readily anſwered, gentlemen, I give-you 


a ſign. To-morrow, at twelve o'clock, 


you ſhall have ſuch a ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning, as you never had before, 
ſince you came into Flanders. I give 


( mr ) 
jou a ſecond ſign : as little as any of 
you expect any ſuch tifing, as little ap- 
pearance of it as there is now, you ſhall 
have a general engagement with - the 
French within three days. I give you a 
third fign : I ſhall be ordered to advance 
in the firſt line. If I am a falſe prophet, 
[ ſhall be ſhot dead at the firſt diſcharge. 
But if I am a true prophet, I ſhall only 
receive a muſket ball in the calf of my 
left leg.” At twelve the next day, there 
was ſuch thunder and lightning as they 
never had in Flanders. On the third 
day, contrary to all expectation, was the 
general battle of Fontenoy. He was or- 
dered to advance in the firſt line. And 
at the very firſt diſcharge, he did receive 
a muſket ball in the calf of his left leg. 
And yet all this profited him no- 
thing, either for temporal or eternal hap- 
pineſs. When the war was over, he re- 
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turned to England ; but the ſtory was 
got before him: in conſequence of which 
| he was ſent for by the Counteſs of St—s“, 

and ſeveral other perſons of quality, who 
were deſirous of hearing ſo ſurpriſing an 
account from his own mouth. He could 
not bear ſo much honour. It quite 
turned his brain. In a little time he 
went ſtark mad: and ſo he continues to 
this day, living ſtill, as I apprehend, on 
Webley Moor Side, * a * miles of 
Leeds.“ 


So much for this military prophet. Mr 


Weſley remarks in a note, that he is ſince 


dead: but we are not able to aſcertain 


whether there be any account of him and 
kis predictions in the papers, or other 
periodical publications of that time, It 
any gentleman is in poſſeſſion of inform- 


ation on this ſubject, the intelligence is 


worth communicating to the public. 


* We ſuppoſe Stairs. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Mernobrsu IN Nozrn Auzzica,—Precution 
or Tus DED or DecLarariON IN 1784. 


AOR a conſiderable time, Mr White» 
1 field was the only methodiſt who 
directed his attention to the new world, 


where he was, if poſhble, even more po- 
pular than in Europe. There he finiſhed 
his life and his labours ; and his remains, 
which were depoſited in a ſmall town in 
New England, called Newbury Port, re- 
maining, through the temperature of the 
rault in which they were interred, in a 
ſtate of remarkable preſervation, are fre- 
quently, from curioſity or veneration, 
Viſited by travellers on the continent. 
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After ſome years, ſeveral methodiſty 
having emigrated from this-country, and 
formed ſocieties in New York and Phi. 
ladelphia, wrote to Conference for a ſup. 
ply of preachers. In conſequence of this 
- application, Mr Boardman and Mr Pill. 
moor, the-ableſt and moſt reſpectable 
that were ever ſent to America, offered 
their ſervices, and were chearfully ac- 
cepted. They took with them fifty 
pounds as a preſent from Conference, 
and landed on the continent, in the lat- 
ter end of 1769. The latter retired from 
the connexion in diſguſt, and going 2 
' ſecond time abroad, was ordained by an 

American biſhop, and is now paſtor ot 
one of the churches in Philadelphia. 

Being preſently followed by others, 
their ſucceſs was conſiderable; ſo that 
on the commencement of the late war, 


they had raiſed more than twenty preach- 


_ 
ers, and formed ſocieties in Maryland, 
Virginia, New Vork, and Penſylvania, 
including about three thouſand perſons. 
During the war, they ſtill proceeded in 
the proſecution of their plan, and in ſpite 
of the interruptions of fuch a ſcene of 
confuſton and blood, were continually 
on the increaſe. They might however 
have been much more ſucceſsful, had 
they obſerved a proper reſerve on the 
ſcore of politics. Thoſe, who had any 
diſcretion, did ſo; but ſome were im- 
prudent enough, forgetting their imme- 
diate employment, to take part in a con- 
troverſy, with which they had little con- 
cern; and, by this means, rendered them- 
ſelves obnoxious to the civil powers. 
One preacher, who now reſides not a 
hundred miles from London, was obli- 
ged, from ſome imprudencies he had 
committed, in the over. officiouſneſs of 
VoL. H. 93 
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his zeal, to make a precipitate retreat. 
and we hope he is as thankful to pro- 
vidence as he ought to be, for ſo happy 
an eſcape. The anniverſary of that day 
we adviſe him to keep facred. 
Another of his brethren was equally 
fortunate. Having been feized by ſome 
American ſcouts, and brought before 
their commanding officer, So Sir, ſaid 
the general, after obſerving the poſture 
of our affairs, and giving all the intelli- 
gence you could procure, to the Britiſh 


army, you come to me for a paſſport! 
But you ſhall have it, Sit; and when 
you arrive in England, do us juſtice, and 
ſay, we have dealt generouſly with you.“ 
We mention theſe anecdotes, which we Ml © 
know to be authentic, to ſhew how ab- 
ſurd it was for miſſionaries, eſpecially at 
fuch a time, and in ſo active a manner, th 
to interfere with politics; and to remind I © 


= + 


them what a figure they had cut, had 
their zeal been recompenced, as uſual, 
by the ſummary procels of the tar-bruſh 
or the halter ! 

In the hiſtory of American methodiſm, 
during this period, à circumſtance hap- 
pened, peculiarly important to the ſocie- 
ties, and too remarkable to be omitted. 
When Mr Weſley changed his politics, 
and publiſhed his Calm Addreſs to the 
American Colonics,”” many copies were 
ſhipped for New York. A gentieman 
of that country, alarmed for the ſafety of 
a people, with whom he was connected, 
and trembling for the probable conſe- 
quences, ſhould a pamphlet of ſuch a 
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tendency paſs into general circulation, 
aid violent hands upon it, and deſtroyed 
or returned the whole impreſſion : fo 
r bat, till a confiderati- time after this 


nd il ranſaction, ſcarcely any one had heard 
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that ſuch a piece had been publiſhed, 
This incident was the ſalvation of metho. 
diſm in America. 

Mr Weſley, who was frequently pref. 
ed to return once more to the continent, 
never viſited that country after the com- 
mencement of itinerancy; which is the 
more ſurpriſing, as he had not the leaſt 
fear of the ſea, and as there was a power- 
ful incentive to his croſſing the water, 
in the apprehenſion he had formed con- 
cerning one or two of the foreign preach: 
ers, whom he ſuſpected of ſome deſigns 
of independency. His laſt foreign voy- 
age was to Holland. On Thurſday, 
June 12, 1783, he embarked at Har. 
wich, arrived the next day at Helvoet- 
ſluys, and went on to Rotterdam, the 
Hague, Haerlem, Leyden, Utrecht, and 
Amſterdam. Nothing material happen- 
ed during this journey. He preachez 


the 
M. 
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everal times in Rotterdam, Amſterdam, 
and Utrecht, and was particularly pleaſed 
with the dreſs of the Dutch ladies, which 
he ſays, was * ſimplex munditiis, plain 
and neat in the higheſt degree;” and with 
the peculiar care they take of their ſtreets 
and houſes. He controverts the com- 


mon opinion, that the Hollanders are of 


a * cold, phlegmatic, unfriendly tem- 


per,” 


and ſays, that he had not met with 
a * more warmly affectionate people 
in all Europe; not even in Ireland!“ 


And in his uſual fondneſs for ſimplicity 


of attire, he takes care, more than once, 
to mention the dreſs of theſe ladies. I 
obſcrve, ſays he, of all the pious people 
in Holland, that, without any rule, but 
tie word of God, they dreſs as plain as 
Miſs March did formerly, and Miſs. John- 
lon does now! And conſidering the vaſt 
cAadvantage they are under, having no 
K 3 
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connexion with each other, and being 
under no ſuch diſcipline at all as we are, 
I wonder at the grace of God that is in 
them.“ | | 
What inference Mr Weſley would de- 
duce from this conſideration we know 
not; but the natural concluſion ſeems to 
be, that the moſt fervent piety does not 
neceſſarily depend upon the methodiſtic 
diſcipline, and that a conſiderable part 
at leaſt of that diſcipline, may without 
danger be diſpenſed with. If theſe ladies 
dreſſed with ſuch propriety, though with— 
out any other rule than the word of God, 
then we conclude, that no other rule 13 
neceſſary. We ſuſpect too, that the im- 
poſition of any other is improper, and an 
invaſion of the rights of men; and that 
in all thoſe inferior circumſtances, which 
we properly rank among things indiffe- 
rent and noneffential, common ſenſe 1s 2 
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ſufficient direQory, and every one may 
ſafely be left to his own judgment. 

In the beginning of July Mr Weſley 
returned to London ; but. does not take 
his leave of Holland without a fling at 
the moravians. He had gone over to Zieſt, 
the ſettlement of the German brethren : 
of which he ſays, * it is a ſmall village, 
finely ſituated, with woods on every fide, 


and much reſembles one of the large col- 
leges in Oxford, Here I met with my 
old friend, Biſhop Antone, whom I had 
not ſeen for near fifty vears. He did 
not aſk me to eat or drink; for it is 
not their cuſtom !” And there is an 
inn! But they were all very courteous. 
And we were welcome to buy any thing 
that we pleaſed at their ſhops! 1 cannot 
ſee how it is poſſible for this community, 
to avoid growing immenſely rich.“ 
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Whether he had any particular deſign 
in his viſit to Holland, we are not inform. 
ed. If he meant to eſtabliſh a miſſion 
trom this country, it was an improbable 
attempt, nor has any part of it been ta- 


ken into the methodiſt plan. Perhaps it. 


was a mere viſit of civility to ſome reli- 
gious friends. 


As Mr Weſley advanced in years, he 
grew anxious for the perpetuity of that 
ſyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline, and the 
whole of that economy which he had fo 
long laboured to eſtabliſh : and many of 
his friends uniting in the ſame views, ſe- 
veral conſultations took place, and vari- 
ous plans were propoſed for this purpoſe. 
During his life, it was natural to con- 
clude, from the long term of years in 
which he had preſided at their head, 
from their wonderful increaſe during his 
_ adminiſtration, and from the ſingular ve- 
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neration'in which he was held, that his 
authority would remain inviolate, and 
conſequently, that he would be conſider- 
ed as a centre of union by all the preach- 
ers, whether local or itinerant. They 
looked up to him with admiration for 
his learning and abilities; they eſteemed 
him for his unexampled labours ; and 
they loved him as another parent. But 
it was eaſy to perceive, that theſe conſi- 
derations, which cemented the union 
betwixt the preachers and him, could be 
applicable ro himſelf alone. They had 
been accuſtomed to yield to him an obe- 
dience, which they would ſcarcely allow 
to be due to any other : nor indeed was 
there any probability that his place would 
be filled by a ſucceſſor, ſo calculated for 
the head of a ſect, and ſo wonderfully fit- 
ted for preſerving an aſcendancy over 
the minds of men. For this ſpecies of 


1 
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government he certainly has not left, au 
equal. 

Conſiderations of this ſort induced 
him to think of a plan for their future 
union. He warned the preachers in print, 
that they might expect, that thoſe who 
aimed © at eaſe, honour, or profit, or 
had any thing in view, but the glory of 
God,” would not remain in the connex- 
ion: and he predicted, that ſome would 
« procure preferment in the church, 
and others turn independents, and get 
ſeparate congregations.” He adviſed, 
that, on notice of his deceafe, all the 
preachers, in Britain and Ireland, ſhould 
repair to London within {ix weeks; that, 
after a day of folemn faſting and prayer, 
they ſhould draw up articles of agree- 
ment, to be ſigned by thoſe who choſe 
to act in concert; and chuſe, from the 
body of travelling preachers, a commits 


© 9s ) 
tee of three, five, or ſeven; one of them 


». 


to be moderator, in order to propoſe per - 


ſons to be tried and admitted as preach- 
ers, or to be excluded the connexion ; 
to fix the circuit of each preacher for the 
enſuing year, to appoint the time of the 
next conference, and to ſuperintend the 
general ceconomy of the ſocieties. 

It was not eafy, and perhaps it was 
not neceftary, in this cafe, to ſix upon a 
plan which ſhould keep fo large a body; 
and with fuch a number of different 
movements, exactly in their uſual courſe. 
Some deviations from the original ſyſtem 
might be not an injury, but an improve- 
ment. This. however was approved by 
the preachers in conference. It was or- 
dered to be printed; and it was more 
likely to anſwer Mr Weſley's purpoſe, 
than any other we have ſeen. It inti- 
mated, what was certainly true, the ſtrict 
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equality of the preachers ; it paid a pro- 
per attention to what they had learnt to 
conſider as their inalienable privilege, 
the right to vote in conference, of 
which each was equally a member; and 
it provided for the conduct of the under- 
taking in general, by the conſent and par- 
ticipation of every individual, who was 
admitted as an itinerant. 

In order, if poſſible, to lay a founda- 
tion for this future union, Mr Weſley 


called upon the preachers, aſſembled in 
conference, to ſign an agreement, during 
his life, ſtating that they would “ devote 
themſelves entirely to God; daily deny- 
ing themſelves, and taking up their croſs; 
that they would preach the old methodiſt 
doctrines, contained in the minutes of 
conferences, and no other; and that they 


would enforce the whole methodiſt diſ. 
cipline, laid dowa in the ſaid minutes.“ 


il i kh, 6 —— 
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This agreement was ſigned by many of 
the preachers ; but whether they ſigned 
it or not, it was of no ſort of conſequence. 
Should any ſubſequent event throw a 
different light on the ſubje&, and create 
different views in the majority, fuch a 
ſignature would never be conſidered as 
of ſufficient force to prevent any alter- 
ations which prudence or caprice might 
dictate: and it was indeed an uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary reſtraint. The views of man- 
kind vary at different periods. Devia- 
tions from original plans and preconcei- 
ved opinions are often the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of revolving years, and the mu- 
tability of human affairs: and the truth 
may ſafely be truſted to vindicate and 
ſupport itſelf. If the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline in queſtion ſnould be found, on 
repeated trial, and by the experience of 
many years, to be the beſt and moſt fcrip- 


( 138 ) 
taral, there was no fear of it's continu. 
ance, enlightened as the world now is, 
without the aſſiſtance of ſubſcriptions 
and agreements : and if the contrary, the 
ſooner both ſhould undergo a reforma- 
tion, the better. But it is a fond, and 
we believe, a very natural coffceit, that 
our own ſyſtem mult be ſuperior to eve- 
ty other. In this inftance, moſt of us 
are popes, and in onr little way, contend, 
by implication at leaſt, for the old doc- 
trine of infallibility. Mr Wefley, ſenſible 
and judicious as he was in many reſpects, 
was not ſuperior to this common foible. 
He had no idea of any thing fo perfect 
and complete in all it's parts, as the doc- 
trine and diſcipline he had introduced: 
and he naturally concluded, that the pre- 
ſervation of methodiſm, in it's original 
purity, was the preſervation of the chri- 
ſtian doQrine, in theory and in practice. 


( 159 ) 
As the preachers were perfectly ſatif- 
hed with the ſketch drawn up for their 
conduct, after Mr Wefley's deceaſe, they 
remained quite at eaſe; and had no ſu- 
ſpicion of any change of meaſures. But 
they were ſoon rouſed from this lethargy. 
By the machinations of ignorance and 
ambition, ſome years after the publi- 
cation of this plan, a ſcheme was in 
contemplation, and preſently put in 
practice, by the famous deed of declara- 
tion, which was executed about the year 
1784. This deed, in the mind of the 
projector, had two objects; one oſtenſi- 
ble, the other concealed: and as it uſu- 
ally happens in ſuch caſes, that which 
was concealed, was, in his eſtimation, of 
at leaſt equal importance with the other. 
The oſtenſible object, was the ſecurity of 
the meeting houſes. That which was 
concealed, was the excluſion of ſome 
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preachers of the beſt character, but; on 
political accounts, obnoxious to ſome 
of Mr Weſley's friends. As the houſes 
were reſpectively ſettled on a certain 
number of truſtees, for the uſe of preach. 
ers appointed by Mr Weſley in confer. 
ence, during his natural life, or by the 
conference after his deceaſe, it was judg- 
ed neceſſary, and accordingly .propoſed 
by Dr Coke, in Mr Weſley's name, and 
| acceded to by the preachers aſſembled at 
Briſtol in 1783, that a deed, declarative 
of the meaning of the word conference, 
a term unknown in law, ſhould be exe- 
cuted, and enrolled in the high court of 
chancery. As every itinerant had al- 
ways conſidered himſelf, on his admiſſion 
to travel, as a member of conference, 
and as the intended ſelection of one hun- 
dred was induſtriouſly concealed, not 3 
man, except a few, Who were in the ſe- 


1 Y 

eret, had the leaſt idea of what was gw- 
ing forward. Conſidering themſelves as 
a ſort of irregulars, among whom all 
were equal, or at leaſt, where there could 
be no ſuperiority, but that of character 
and abilities, the ninety- one, who were 
to be excluded, till the very moment 


the combuſtibles were prepared, the 


match lighted, and the exploſion ready 
to take place, that was to offer them up 
as facrifices to the ambition of a few, te- 
mained without the leaſt ſuſpicion.— 
When they ſaw the deed, it was with 
aſtoniſhment and indignation. Ihe 1n- 
juſtice of the thing itſelf, and the ſingu- 
lar manceuvres by which the ſanction of 
this forlorn hope had been obtained to 
their own excluſion, itared them full in 
the face, They found, that in conſent- 
ing to this deed, they had conſented, 


that all the affairs of the connexion 
„„ 
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ſhquld be lodged in the hundred men- 
tioned in the declaration; that they 
ſhould be the lords and rulers of the reſt; 
and if they thought proper, ſhould have 
it in their power to turn. any other 
preacher out of conference by the ſhoul- 
ders, and tell him he had no buſineſs 
there. The excluſion itfelf was both an 
miquitous and a mortifying meafure; But 
the partiality of it rendered it ſtill more 
oppreſſive. Some of the oldeſt and ableſt 
preachers in the connexion were exclu- 
ded. Many of the ſelected members 
were not only deficient in abilities, but 
ſome of them, at the time of their in- 
ſertion in the deed, were only upon 
trial, and not yet admitted as itine- 
rants: while the chief qualiſications of 
ſeveral others were ignorance, fanaticiſm, 
and ductility. Under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, it is no wonder. if the perſons ex- 
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cluded thought themſelves aggrieved. 
They were really ſo, and they made no 
ſeruple to declare their ſentiments. They 
ſent circular letters, inyiting all the 
preachers to canvas the bufineſs at the 
enſuing conference. A large number 
aſſembled ; when ſuch an inſtance of 
human weakneſs was diſplayed, as, we 
hope, is not often to be found. Though 

a great number of the preachers-were as 

averſe to the deed; as thoſe who had ſo 
decidedly oppoſed it, and had repeated!y 
execrated the meaſure, both by letter 
and in converſation, they had not the 
courage to avow their ſentiments in con- 
terence, When Mr Welley made a 
ſpeech, in which, with a ſeverity that 

may be better conceived than expreſſed, | 
he inveighed: againſt the five_preachers 
who oppoſed the meaſure, and invited 
al who were. of his mind to ſtand up; 

| 
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they all roſe to a man. The five were 


found guilty of high crimes and miſde. 
meanors, in having preſumed to con- 
demn a plan he had adopted, and it was 
unanimouſly determined, though at leaſt 
forty or fifty of the conference were of 
the ſame judgment with thoſe they con- 
demned, that they ſhould cither make 
conceſſions, or be diſmiſſed. An inſtance 
of duplicity, as indecent and diſhonour- 
able, as we hope, for the honour of hu- 
man nature, it is uncommon ! 

At this conference was the late vene- 
table Mr Fletcher. ' Urged by his en- 
treaties, and anxious for the reſtoration 
of peace, the preachers in the oppoſition 
apologized to Mr Weſley, for printing 
the circular letter, without having firſt 
appealed to conference. The only cir- 
cumſtance in which theſe preachers have 
reaſon to condemn themſelves is, that 
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their zeal for the re-e{tabliſhment of con- 
cord and unanimity carried them too far, 
and induced them to acknowledge, that 
in this mode of proceeding they had „in- 
ned (for that was the word Mr Weſley 
inſiſted upon) and to make conceſſions 
much greater than he or any man had a 
right to demand, or they, with any pro- 
priety could comply with. In conſe- 
quence of this apology, he aſſured them, 
in a verbal meſſage, communicated by a 
preacher, now living, that he would take 
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meaſures to put them on a footing with 
the reſt. Satisfied with this information, 
they took a circuit as uſual, till, finding 
that his promiſe would not be obſerved, 
and that it was in vain to expect redreſs, 
they left the connexion. The remon- 
ſtrants having many friends, this tranſ- 
action produced great heats and animo- 
ſities. As it is little underſtood, even: 
L 3 
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among the methodiſts, and as in all the 
remarks upon it in the Arminian Maga- 
zine, and-by other channels of informa. 
tion, it has been inaccurately ſtated, or 
greatly miſrepreſented ; and above all, as 
it formed a new ra, and a very remark- 
able revolution in the policy of metho- 
diſm, we have thought proper thus cir- 
cumſtantially to ſtate it, for the inform- 
ation of our readers; aſſuring them, that 
this account 1s as accurate and impartial 
as truth and candour can-make it. 

It has often been aſked, by thoſe who 
were ignorant of the circumſtances of 
this affair, as well as by thoſe who were 
the friends and promoters of it, what 
was the pretence for all this oppoſition, 
and in what reſpects theſe preachers 
' were injured by the deed of declaration. 
IJ0o the latter an anſwer is unneceſſary ; 
{or were they not well aware of it's par- 
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tiality, of the precedence it confers on 
them, and the injury it does the exclud- 
ed members, they had never been ſo for- 
ward to defend it. They patronize it, 
becauſe they feel the ſuperiority it gives 
them; and conſequently, becauſe they 
know it to be unjuſt, 

But to the former, and to all who 
wiſh for information on this ſubject, we 
anſwer, the injury in this caſe is obvious. 
The deed deprives the excluded preach- 
ers of their indiſputable right to a 
vote in conference; aà right which, by 
carlieſt uſage, and in the very nature 
of the thing, was theirs from the mo- 


ment they were admitted as itinerants; 


and from which they could not juſtly be 


depoſed, but by ſome mental or moral. 


incapacity. It places them in an inferi- 


ority to others, to whom they are in all 
reſpects equal; and converting their 
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equals into maſters, it obliges thoſe 
who are not included in the deed, either 
to leave the connexion, or to ſubmit to 
their authority, and to go where they 
ſhall appoint. We may naturally ſup- 
poſe, that nothing can be more mortify- 
ing to a man of ſenſe, than to lie at the 
mercy, and be under the direction of a 
man, or a number of men, of whoſe in- 


tegrity he has no opinion, or whom he 
knows to be ignorant and incompetent. 
It is eaſy to ſay; and it has often been 
ſaid, by people who were of one or both 
theſe deſcriptions-(for a man of ſenſe and 
candour would be infinitely ſuperior to + 
ſuch ſentiments) let them ſeck ſome + 
other employment.” But where is the 
inſtice of obliging a man, who has 
ipent his prime in ſuch a ſervice, to 
ſeck, in his old age, another mode of 
ſupport, and when the lamp of life be-, 


( 169.) 
#ins-to be exſtinguiſhed, to enter upon a 
new ſcene of a&icn, which would require 
all the induſtry and exertions of youth? 
There is a cruelty in this mode of think- 
ing and acting, for which language has 
no name ſufficiently expreſſive of it's 
unfeelingneſs and malignancy: and ſin- 
cerely do we deſpiſe the man who is ca- 
pable of it. We are ſorry ta ſay, that in 
the progreſs of methodiſm, we have ſeen 
much of this ſpirit; and as we abhor eve- 
ry ſpecies of oppreſſion, we are happy in 
an opportunity of holding it up as it de- 
ſerves, to the public execration. 
Having thus animadrerted upon what 
we deem a molt impolitic tranſaction, . 
it is proper to obſerve, that this was a 


violation of the original compact, to 


which Mr Weſley's ſuperior underſtand- 
ing was juſtly abhorrent, and into which 


he was forced by the mere dint of fo- 
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phiſtry and importunity. Though the 
executive department was in him, the 
plan had a leſs reputable origin, and was 
always, and we. believe, juſtly aſcribed to 
another ſource. In the caſe of Mr Weſley, 
we can lament the infirmities of age, and 
pity a duCtility which we cannot approve; 
but in favour. of his adviſers in this bu- 
fineſs we make no ſuch diſtinction. 
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CHAP. v. 


CoxsEcRATION or Bisnors AnD ORDIX ATIOo 
or PaikSsTS TOR AMERICA, BY-IMPOSTTION OF 
THE Hanps or Ma WesLey. 


8 Dr Coke is largely concerned 
A in the events of this chapter, it 
will be neceflary briefly to inform the 
public who he is. Of his family and 
connexions in early life we have nothing 
to ſay. But it is proper to obſerve, that 
he is a clergyman, and received his aca- 
demical education at Jeſus College, Ox. 
ford, where he was admitted to the de- 
gree of L. L. D. In 1776 he relinquiſh- 
ed a curacy in the weſt of England, and 


joined Mr Weſley, who, ſince that time, 


„ 
Bas employed him as a kind of vicar ge. 
neral, empowering him to viſit the ſocie- 
ties in different parts of the kingdom, 
and once or twice to hold conferences in 
Ircland, whenit was inconvenient for him. 
felf to crols the water. From his known 
character, and a certain confequence 
he derived from his cccleſiaſtic and aca- 
demical diſtinctions, he has often been 
ſuſpected of caſting a longing eye to the 
ſupremacy, after Mr Wefley's deceaſe; 
and ſome have thought. he. would attain 
it. But we doubt not to predict the con- 
trary. The chair will certainly be filled 
by no individual, And in caſe of ſuch 
a ſucceſſion, the diſlinction between the 
former and the preſent poſſcſſor would 
be too ſtrongly marked, and might pro- 
duce, from the united influence of reaſon 
and propriety in ſome, and of envy and 


jealouſy in others, an oppoſition, which 
— S 
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every man, who has the leaſt regard fog 


his own peace, would be careful to a- 


void. 

At the concluſion of the war in Ame- 
rica, and ſeveral years after the eſtabliſn- 
ment of methodiſm on the continent, 
this gentleman, by the direction of Mr 
Weſley, and under circumſtances too re- 
markable to paſs without notice, — 
them a viſit. 

There was a time when, by thoſe who 
were beſt acquainted with the ſubject, 
it was ſappoſed, for obvious reaſons, that 
a final ſeparation had taken place of the 
methodiſts on this ' fide the Atlantic, 
from thoſe beyond it. We ſhall explain 
this. It is to be obſerved, that from the 
firſt appointment of preachers by the con- 
ference in England, to the foreign miſ- 
ſion, the American: methodiſts were al- 
ways conſidered. as brethren, and their 
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numbers and the names of their ſocieties 
regularly inferted in the minutes. Dy. 
ring the war this uſage was diſcontinued. 
The rebels, as they were called, were 
expunged from the liſt. Lhe revolution 
of affairs abroad, was productive of a 


correſpondent revolution at the City 


Road. A lucky hit converted rebels in- 
to ſimple revolutioniſts. Lhe Americans 
again appeared in the minutes. A variety 
of conſultations were held in the cabinet 
concerning them; where a reſolution 
was agreed to, and as ſuddenly executed, 
| that a letter ſhould be prepared by Mr 
Weſley, congratulating them on their 
freedom From the * ſtate and the hier- 
archy,“ and exhorting them to“ ſtand 
faſt in tbat liberty with which God had 
ſo ſtrangely made them free.“. At the 
ſame time and place, he gave ordination, 
more epiſcopi, by rmpoſition of hands, to 


A 

ieveral preachers, who were to embark 
for America, and conſecrated Dr Coke 
one of the biſhops of the methodiſt epiſ- 
copal church in that country; making 
him the bearer of his congratulatory let - 
ter, and giving him ſpecial inſtructions 
to conſecrate, as his colleague in the epiſ- 
copacy, a lay preacher, who had reſided 
ſeveral years on the continent. The 
Doctor, attended by the new made preſ- 
byters, croſſed the water, and executed 
his commiſſion; conſecrating Mr Aſt- 
bury, and ordaining ſeveral others, as 
preſbyters of this new church, and be- 
ginning or concluding the ſolemnity with 
a very remarkable ſermon, in defence 
of theſe extraordinary proceedings. To 


aſſiſt their devotions, a liturgy was ex- 
traced by Mr Weſley from that of the 
church of England, from which we have 
been informed, particular care was taken 
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ex punge every cxpicihan that had a 
pointed xelercnce:: taithe, authority of 
kings: wc. 200 0 1H a2 
Before we enter upon an tion 
of this part of Mr Weſleyls conduct, it 
will be proper to ſtate hib r veaſons for 
ſuth a deviation ſ᷑rbm his former. princi- 
ples, by ſubjoining #'@fF of the paſtor: | 
al letter, Vieh, on this 6ccaffon he tranſ. 
mitted to the ſocieties arod. It is ad- 
dreſſed . To Dr Coke, Mr Aſtbury, and 
our Brethren in North America;“ and is 
conceived in remarkable terms. 
«6 By a very uncommon train of pro- 
vidences, man) of the provinces of 
North America are totally diſjoined from 
the mother country, and erecteg into 
independent ſtates. The Eoglih _ 


vernment has no authority over them, 
either civil or eccleſiaſtical, RV Orc 
than over the States of Holland., A civil 


(17) 
authority is exerciſed over them, partly by 
the congreſs, partly the provincial aſſem- 
blies. But no one exerciſes, or claims any 
ecclefiaſtical authority at all. In this pecu- 


liar ſituation, ſome thouſands of the inhaz. 


bitants of the ſtates defire my advice; and 


in compliance with their defire, I have 


drawn up a little ſketch. 

« Lord King's account of the primi- 
tive church convinced me many years 
ago, that biſhops and preſbyters are the 
ſame order, and conſequently, have the 
ſame right to ordain. For many years 
{ have been importuned, from time to 
time, to exerciſe this right, by ordaining 
part of our travelling preachers. But I 
have ſtill refuſed, not only for peace's 
ſake} but becauſe I was determined, as 
little as poſſible, to violate the eſtabliſhed 
order of the national church, to which 
| belonged. 

Vol.. II. M 
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ut the. caſe is widely different, be- 
wen England and North, America, 
Here there are biſhops, who have a le- 
gal juriſdiction. In America there are 
none, neither any pariſh miniſters. 80 
that for ſome hundted miles together, 
there i is none either to baptize, or to ad- 
miniſter the Lord's ſupper. Here there- 
fore, my ſcruples are at an end: and 1 
conceive myſelf at full liberty, as I vio- 
late no order, and invade no man's right, 
by appointing and ending labourers in- 
to the harveſt, 

I have accordingly. appointed De 
Coke and Mr Francis .Aſtbury, to. be 
joint ſuperintendents over our brethren 
in North America; as alſo Richard 
Whatcoat and Thomas Vaſey, to act as 
elders among them, by baptizing and 
adminiſtering the Lord's ſupper. And 
I have prepared a liturgy, differing little 
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from that of the church of England ( 


think the beſt conſtituted tiational church 
in the world) which I adviſe all the tra- 


velling preachers to uſe on the Lord's 


day in all the congregatlons, reading the 


litany only on Wednefdays and Fridays, 
and praying extempore on all other days. 
I alſs adviſe the elders to adminiſter the 
ſupper of the Lord on every Lord's day. 
If any one will point out a more ra- 
tional and ſcriptural way of feeding and 
guiding thoſe poor ſheep in the wilder- 
neſs, I will gladly embrace it. At pre- 


ſent I cannot ſee any better method than 
wal I have taken. 


«Tt has indeed been coping to de- 
fire the Engliſſi biſhops to ordain part of 
our preachers for America. But to this 
I objet. 1:1 deſired the Biſhop of Lon- 


don to ordain only one; but could not 
prevail: 2. If they conſented; we know | 
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the low neſs of their proceedings; but 
the matter admits of no gelay,, 3. If 
they would ordain them now, they would 
likewiſe expect to govern them. And 
bow grievoully would that entangle us ? 
4+, As our American. ; brethren | are now 
totally diſentangled, both from the ſtate 

and the Engliſh kicrarchy, we dare not 
entangle them, again, cither with the one 
or the other. They are now at full li- 
berty, ſimply, to follow the ſcripture and 
the primitive church. and we judge it 
beſt, that they ſhould ſtand faſt in that 
liberty, wherewith God bas ſo ſtrangely 
made them free.” _ 

As Dr Coke' 8 fermon® on, «the 5 
cration of Me Aſtbury. to the office of a 
biſhop, is to the ſame purpoſe, and a la. 
boured defence of Mr Weſley's conduct, 
we extract from ĩit all that relates to this 
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ſübject. The frſt propoſtlon, which in 
thislermon, the Doctor engages to treat, 
is 2 defehice Ik Ris conduèt in: the bonfe. 
cration 'of his Colleag ue 3 which ke does 
ho "thele worags 5 he B07 ucteng Wo! 

be daten de Erith, of which 
the ſociety of nethoditts in general have, 
all lately profelled” theatebies à patt, 
did for 1 man y years groan" America, 
under grievances of the heavieſt Kind- 
Subjected © a hierarchy, whit weighs 
every thing i in | the ſcale of Politics, it's 
moſt important interclts were repeatedly 
facrificed to the ſuppoſed alvaritayes" of 
England. The churches were A | gente 
ral filled with the patullites? and — 
compamions of the rich and greut. Th 
humble and moſt importunate us 
of the oppreffta” flocks, yea lle repre- 
ſentations of A general affcnbly itſelf, 
were contemned and Celpiſce, Exery 
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thing ſacred muſt; bow down at the feet 
of a patty; the holineſs and happineſs 
of mankind be ſacrificed to their views; 
and the drunkard, the fornicator, and 
the extortioner ttiumphed over bleeding 
Zion, becauſe they were faithful abet- 
tors of the ruling powers. Bleſſed be 
God, and praiſed be his holy name, that 
the memorable revolution“ has ſtruck 
off theſe intolerable fetters, and broken 
the antichriſtian union, which before ſub- 
ſiſted between church and ſtate. And 
had there been no other advantage ari- 
ſing from that glorious epoch, this itſelf, 
I believe, would have made ample com- 
penſation for all the calamities of the war. 
One happy conſequence. of which, was 
the expulſion of moſt of thoſe hirelings, 
who © ate the fat, and cloathed them- 
ſelves with the wool, but ſtrengthened 
not the diſeaſed, neither healed that 
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which was ſick, neither bound up that 
which was broken, neither brought again 
that which was driven _—_ . agony 
tought that which was loſt? “ 
he parochial churches in ee 
being hereby vacant, our people were 
deprived of the facraments through the 
greateſt part of theſe ſtates, and continue 
ſo ſtill. What method can we take at 
this critical juncture:? God has given 
us ſufficient reſources in ourſelves, and 
after mature deliberation, we believe that 
we are called to draw them forth, | 

Nut what right have you to ordain?“ 
The ſame right as molt of the reformed 
churches in' Chriſtendom : our ordina- 
tion, in it's lowelt view, being equal to 
any of the preſbyterian, as originating 
with three preſbyters of the church of 
England.” ' S191 G309 3 

But What right bavs you to exer- 
M4 
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cife the epiſcopal office?” Jo mer the 
moſt maniteit and clear. God has been 
pleaſed, by Mr Weſley, to raiſe up, in 
America and Europe, a numerous ſocie- 
ty, well known by the name of method- 
iſts; The whole body have invariably 
eſteemed this man as their chief paſtor, 
under Chriſt. He has conſtantly ap- 
pointed all their religious officers from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, by himfelf or 
his delegate. And we are fully perſua- 
ded, there is no church office which be 
judges expedient for the welfare of the 
people entruſted to his charge, 'but, as 
effential to his ſtation, he has power to 
ordain. After long deliberation, he ſaw 
it his duty to form his ſociety in Ameri- 
ca into an independent church; but he 
toved the moſt excellent liturgy of the 
church of England; he loved it's rites 
and ceremotiies,” and thetefore adopted 
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them in moſt inftances in the preſent 
exſos) 21 mꝛ 119 ben ita ? 
4 Beſides, in addition to this, we: 
have every qualification for angepiſeopal 
church, which that of Alexandria, (a 
church of no ſmall note in the primitive 
times) poſſeſſed for two, hundred years. 
Our biſhops or ſuperivtendents (as we 
rather call them) having been elected or 
received by the ſuffrage of, the whole 
body of our miniſters through the con- 
tinent, aſſembled in general conference. 
But don't you break the ſucceſſion?ꝰ 
The uninterrupted ſucceſſion of biſnops 
is a point that has been long given up 
by the ableſt proteſtant defenders of epiſ- 
copacy. , Biſhop Hoadley himſelf, in his 
celebrated controverſy with Dr Calamy, 
allows it to be unneceſſary, ., His, words, 
are, To the thirtcenth queſtion, I an- 
wer, that I think not an uſinterrupted. 
Sw 
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line of ſucceſſion of regularly ordained 
biſhops neceſiary.”* He alſo grants the 
authenticity of the anecdote given us by 
St. Jerome, which informs us, that the 
church of Alexandria, mentioned above, 
had no regular ſucceſſion, from the time 
of St. Mark the Evangeliſt, the firſt bi- 
ſhop of that church to the time of Dio- 
nyſius, a ſpace of two hundred years: 
but the college of preſbyters, on the 
death of a biſhop, elected another in his 
ſtead. We are alſo informed, from the 
Epiſtle of St. Clement to the Corinthians, 
written ſoon alter the death of St. Paul, 
a writer whoſe works are next in pre- 
cedence to the canon of ſcripture, and 
probably written by immediate inſpira- 
tion, that the church of Corinth was then 
governed only by a college of preſbyters. 
And from the Epiſtle of Polycarp to the 
church of Philippi, written in 116, we 
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alſo. find that the chriſtian Philippians 
were then governed only by à college 
of preſbyters. 80 that the primitire 
chriſtians were ſo far fr om eſteeming the 
regular ſucceſſion, as eſſential to the con- 
ſtirution of a chriſtian church, that, in 
ſome inſtances, epiſcopaey irſelf) was 
wholly omitted.” +115 BOT, de gon 
But of all forms of church govern 
ment, we think a moderate epiſcopacy 
the beſt. The executive power being 
lodged in the hands of one, or at leaſt a 
few, vigour and activity are given to the 
reſolves of the body, and thoſe two eſ- 
ſential requiſites for any grand under- 
taking are ſweetly united - calmneſs and 
wiſdom in deliberating; and in the exe- 
cutive department, expedition and force. 
But are you not ſchiſmatics by your 
ſeparation from the church?“ A chri- 
ſtian church is a body of profeſſors, who 
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hold: the fundiimentals of che clltiſtian 
religion, in doctrine and practice. But 
we are not ignorant, we cannot be ig 
norant, that the chief part of the clergy 
and the members of the church of Eng. | 
land (ſo Called) do either tacitly or ex- 
plicitly deny the doQrine of juſtification 
by faith, the knowledge of falvation by 
the remiſfion of ſins; and he witneſs of 
the Spitit of God, points which we eſteem 
moſt fundamental, yea, eſſentially "necel- 
fary to conſtitute a child of God. We 
are not, ve cannot be ignorant, that they 
juſtify as innocent, many of the criminil 
-pleaſure#”'6f the world: card playing, 
dancing, theatrical amuſe ments, bee. 
pleaſures vtzerly inconſiſtent with union 
and commumon with God. And though 
we admire their liturgy; andlate deter- 
mine d to retain it with a few aherations;" 
we cannot, we will not hold connexion 
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wich them, til the holy ſpirit of God has 
mage them fee and feel the evil of the 
practices, and the importance of the 
doctrineg, mentioned above. And for 
this ſehiſm (if it muſt have the name) 
we are chearfully xeady to AT ENS 
bar af God. „ g 20, yaa Hl 


Let 


« Why. then did you NY IBS be⸗ 
fore? 7” It has long been therdeſire of 
the majority of the Preachers and pe- 
ple. But they ſubmitted to the ſuperior 
judgment of Mr Weſley, who, till the 
revolution, doubted of the rer 1 
the ſtep. 1 0 he 70 . 

But aid not your - ai 
ſtantly exhort the people; tq attend the. 
Texvice of the, ghurch, of, England?“ Io 
the general they did, from a full,perſya- 
ſion, drawn from experieneę that we 


had no other alternative;to, preſerve our 
ſociety, but an adherence to the church 
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of England, which was totally deſtitute 
of real diſcipline,/or a formation of our. 
ſelves into an independent church; and 
ſome of them perhaps did this, with a 
degree of VE APN ded I cannot 
defend.“ 51900 f 9930103 407 

Conſidering this ſtretch of authority 
as of great moment in the hiſtory of me. 
thodiſm, and as giving the ſanction of 
Mr Weſley's name to a general and for- 
mal diſſent, at ſome future period, we 
have been particular in ſtating the argu- 
ments by which he ſupported this viola- 
tion of order, and of his own conſiſten- 
cy: and we have ſtated them in the bo- 
dy of this work, rather than in an ap- 
pendix, becauſe we thought them effen- 
tial to the narrative, and becauſe we 
know how few will take the trouble to 
conſult authorities not immediately con- 


netted with the facts to which they reflec. 


Cn 

The letter ſigned by Mr Weſley, and 
addreſſed to the methodiſts in America, 
and the defence of theſe tranſactions, in 
the ſermon of Dr Coke, we ſhall take 
the liberty to conſider, with ſome excep- 
tions, as proceeding from the ſame ſource, 
The latter is, indeed more ſtudiedand ela- 
borate than the former: but in each the 
tendency is the ſame; and othough the 
preacher may have altered two ot three 
phraſes, or ſubſtituted a few ſentences, 
there is no doubt, that the ſubſtance of 
it was the work of Mr Weſley. For this 
opinion we have more reaſons than one. 
The language, in ſeveral paſſages, filiates 
itſelf. It is to be preſumed, he would 
ſcarcely commit to anotlier hand a truſt ſo 
important, as an apology far ſuch extraor- 
dinary proceedings. And above all, the 
ſtile and compoſition bear little reſem- 
blance to that of it's reputed author; 
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à few paſſages excepted, which certain 
characteriſtic traits have diſtinguiſhed ay 
his own. | 
It will ſcarcely be urged in thefe me- 
moirs, as an objection to Mr Weſley's 
condu&, that he has ( broken the ſuc- 
ceſſion. As we believe not a fyllable 
of the uninterrupted ſuoceſſion of biſhops, 
from the time of the apoſtles, we leave 
the examination of this queſtion to thoſe 
whoſe faith is more potent and extenſive, 
Our objections are of another kind, and, 
ve preſume, much better founded. 
We may juſt mention, though it were 
improper to loſe much time in conſi- 
dering, fome prudential reaſons aſſigned 
for Mr Weſley's conduct. One of them 
is, that he © had deſired the Biſhop of 
'London to ordain only one preacher, 
and could not prevail :” and another, 
hat bad the Biſhop ordained ſuch 28 
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he recommended, be wobld Have ex- 
pected tu govern chem.“ At che Biſhop's 
refuſal, none can wonder, who TORY, 
that this propoſal was made, during the 
war in America, when it was not per- 
fectly ſafe to ſend miſſionarids abtoad; 5 
and that it was probable, a" regulat ap. 
plication' wouſd be ade by che Body f 
epiſcopalians in that coͤuhtry For the con- 
ſecration of a certain number bf biſhops, | 
Who might '6rdain the candidates, and 
fave them the expence and danger of 
croſſing the water. For the reſt, nothing 
can be more plain. On che ſuppoſition of 
accompliſhing their ſcheme of indepen- 
dency;/it was obvious, that the Engliſh bi. 
ſhops could have no pretenſionsto govern 
the clefgy on the contintht: but, had not 
the revolution happened, it 11 eqhalty 


rational to conclude,” that” they woulf 
Vot., II. N . Fey * 205 
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expect the clergy they ſhould ordain, to 
be amenable to their juriſdiction. 
When the revolution was completed, 
this connexion was inſtantly diſſolved, 
and they now had no ſort of dependence 
either on the ſtate or the hierarchy of 
Great Britain. But why they ſhould be 
congratulated on this liberty, in Mr Wel- 
ley's letter, it is not eaſy to determine. 
It is well known, that he was not friendly 
to the claims of America, in the conteſt 
betwixt her and the mother country; 
conſequently, could be no enthuſiaſt in 
favour of their civil liberties: and as his 
diſcipline was more rigid, and his au- 
thority more abſolute than that of the 
governors of our church, the religious 
liberty they were promiſed, and upon 
which they are ſo particularly congratu- 
Jated, could be little more than a name. 
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Much ſtreſs is laid on the doctrine of 
Sir Peter King, that ** biſhops and preſ- 
byters are the ſame order, and conſe- 
quently have the ſame right to ordain.“ 
To enter into this argument were ſuper- 
fluous. ' There is a much eaſier and 
ſhorter method of adjuſting the debate; 
and that is, by denying the Epiſcopal au- 


thority of Mr Weſley, on his own ground. 


If we miſtake not, it is the doctrine of 
Sir Peter, and of the beſt authorities on 
this ſubject, that at the election of a 
biſhop, in the firſt ages, there was a 
ſolemn convention of the preſbyters and 
the people; and that from among the 
former, a biſhop was elected, by the 
ſuffrages of the majority. The queſtion 
therefore is, by what preſbyters-was Mr 
Weſley elected, in what form was he 
conſecrated to the office, and what 


{ſort of a congregation was it, that aſũſted 
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in the ſolemnity? It is ſaid, and & far 
as we have been able to diſcover, from 
the beſt authority, that he never was 
elected by any preſbyters, or conſecrated 
in any form either of the primitive or 
modern churches, and conſequently, 
even allowing him his principles, he 
muſt have exerciſed, in the conſecration 
of Dr Coke to the epiſcopacy, and the 
ordination of the preſbyters for Scotland 
and America, an office to which he had 
no title. And, with the opinion he en- 
tertained of the authority of preſbyters, 
it is a little ſtrange, that he did not ſuf; 
fer himſelf to be conſecrated by two or 
three clergymen, that he might be the 
more regularly qualified for the ordina- 
tion of his candidates. 

There is another point of. view, in 
which it is equally clear, that Mr Wes. 
ley's ordinations were contrary«to Abe 
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order of all churches, the primnive- as 
well as the modern, as being neither 
epiſcopal nor preſbyterian. He has al- 
ways declared himſelf, not a preſbyteti- 
an, but an-epiſcopalian. As he was ne- 
ver either elected or conſecrated to the 
epiſcopal office, it is impoſſible he could 
ordain as a biſhop. On the other hand, 
though not a biſhop, he did ordain in 
that character; and, of courſe, if the in- 
tention of the ordainer be of any conſe- 
quence, his ordinations could not be 
preſbyterian. So that, in whatever light 
we conſider it, here is a capital flaw in 
the conſtitution of this new church. It's 
biſhops are not biſhops, and it's preſby= 
ters are not preſbyters; the former not 
having been elected by a college of preſ- 
dyters, ſince ſuch a college did not ex- 
iſt; and the latter having been ordained 
by a ſelf-created biſhop, who could have 
N 3 
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no legal juriſdiction, according to the 
uſage of any church, ancient or modern. 

The conduct of Mr Weſley in the af- 
ſumprion of the epiſcopal office having 
been frequently canvaſſed among the 
methodiſts, by letters, and in familiar 
converſation, he publiſhed a vindication 
of it in the Arminian Magazine, decla- 
ring himſelf “ as true and ſcriptural a 
biſhop as any in England, or in Europe;“ 
founding his authority, partly on 'the 
etymology of the Greek word, which 
ſignifies an over e er; and partly, as we 
have ſeen already, on the doctrinè of Sir 
Peter King, that biſhops Wn RT 
are the ſame order. 
To obviate the objection, that ſo un- 
canonical a ſtep was in itſelf an act of 
ſchiſm, and laid a foundation for a gene- 
ral diſſent, he publiſhed the ſame defi- 
nition of the church which he gave Dr 
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Coke, to inſert in his conſecration fer. 
mon, and in Which there was more inge- 
nuity than argument. Taking hold of 
an expreſſion in the articles, he defines 
the church, a c credentium ; Aa com- 
pany of believers; and inſiſts, that from 
this church he does not ſeparate. But 
in this caſe, the fallacy is palpable. Ei- 
ther the framers of our articles did not in- 
tend-this as a definition of a particular, 
but rather of the catholic or univerſal 
church in every part of the world; or 
their ſenſe of the word believers was not 
o limited and confined as that, in which 
it is conſtantly uſed by Mr Weſley. If 
the former was the caſe, it is plain, that 
the argument founded on this definition, 
is nothing more than a ſophiſm: and if 
the latter, it is equally concluſive againſt 
the inference he would deduce. In de- 
(ning. a. particular church, we. are ſurely 
N 4 
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not to lay down principles which it has 
in common with all the churches in the 
univerfe, but ſuch as are peculiar to it- 
ſelk. A company of faithful people 
or believers,” is not defcriptive of a 
particular church : and as it may be pre- 
ſumed, that there is, in every church, a 
number of “ believers,” by which term 
Mc Weſley means only thoſe who are chri- 
ſtians in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
in practice as well as in profeſſion, it is 
eaſy to perceive, on the principle of this 
definition, that a man may be at once a 
member of all the churches in the world, 
however he may differ from them in 
doctrine or in diſcipline ! a 
© This reaſoning was variouſly received. 
Thoſe © fimple ones, who loved fimpliei- 
ty,” and were thorough converts to the 
doctrine of implicit faith, confidered it 
as unanſwerable. Others, who had not 
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earned to receive ſophiſtry for argument, 
were of another mind, and took care to 
expreſs their diſapprobation. The late 
Mr Henderſon, of Pembroke, who was 
then a member of the univerſity, inform- 
ed the author of theſe remarks, that he 
wrote to Mr Wefley on this occaſion, 
arguing againſt theſe proceedings, and 
defiring him to conſult feveral wri- 
ters, whom he painted out. The anſwer. 
@v2s evaſive. Iie had paſſed the Rubi - 
con; and it was now too late to retreat. 
His conduct, in this ſtage of the buſineſs, 
was not to be examined, but vindicated: 
and, after a vague reply to Mr Hender- 
ſon's arguments, he excuſed himſelf from 
going more deeply into the fubject, by 
obſerving, that was he to conſult all the 
authors his correſpondent had recom- 
mended, his remnant of life would be in- 


adequate to the tag. 
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We farther object to Mr Weſley's af 
fumption of the epiſcopal character, on 
other principles. We regard him, not as a 
preſbyter of the primitive church, but as 
he always profeſſed, of the church of 
England. In this church, there can be na 
diſpute, whether biſhops and preſbyters 
are of the ſame order, and whether they 
- mutually and indiſcriminately ordain 
preſbyters. Here, at leaſt, the authority 
of each is not the fame: and preſbyters 
do not conſecrate biſhops. If ſe, does 
that preſbyter, who conſcerates biſhops, 
and ordains preſbyters by his own autho- 
rity, in oppoſition to the inſtitutions of 
his church, ** violate no order, and in, 
vade no man's right?“ If this be true, 
words muſt have loſt their meaning. 
The order of the church ſays, that a bi- 
ſhop alone can ordain preſbyters, or con- 
ſecrate bilkops, Surcly then, à preſby- 
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ter ordaining preſbyters, or conſecrating 


biſhops, mult neceſſarily violate the or- 
der of the church, and invade the right 
of his dioceſan, by a formal uſurpation of 
his office. The part of the world, to 
which the candidate is ordained, is total. 
ly out of the queſtion. No preſbyter can 
uſurp the office of a biſhop; and continue 
a member of the church of England; 
becauſe ſuch ufurpation being an offence 
aagainſt one of it's primary and moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhing inſtitutions, ie in itſelf a for- 
mal and expreſs renunciation of that 
church. The diſſolution of the juriſdic- 
tion of the Engliſh prelacy, in America, 
will not infer Mr Weſley's right to af. 
ſume it. Rather than violate his con- 
ſiſtency, as a clergyman, it had been 
much more prudent, to have left them 


to their own 'reſources. They had a 


multitude of preachers, who; in the moſt 
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troubl:fome times, and when he had 
actually caſt them off, managed their con- 
cerns with great ſucceſs: nor is there any 
doubt that they might have continued to 
do ſo in future, without his interpoſition. 
And with regard to the want of rhe ordi- 
nances of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, 
he might have been certain, that either 


the legiſlature, or the people themſelves 
would have taken care to ſupply that 
defect. | 4 
In the ſermon we have extracted, it 
is aſſerted, that Dr Coke and his col- 
league, Mr Aſtbury, have the ſame epit; 
copal qualifications with the church of 
Alexandria; for they were elected or 
received by the whole body of miniſters 
through the continent, aſſembled in con- 
ference.” We ſuſpect not. They were 
in fact elected by Mr Wefley, who tons» | 
ſecrated Dr Coke, and directed him to 
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do the ſame for his colleague. . The fame: 
may be ſaid of the preſbyters, to whom 
he gave ordination at Briſtol, And we 
are informed, that this buſineſs was con- 
ducted, not in a church, or any place of 
public worſhip; but in a private houſe ; 
in the preſence of a ſmall number of wit. 
neſſes, and with an air of myftery and 
caution, which afforded no obſcure inti- 
mation of it's illegality. Of the recep» 
tion of theſe biſhops and preſbyters, in 
America, we need not ſay much. They 
'were obtruded upon them: and it is ta | 
be remembered, that the miniſters aſs | 
ſembled in conference,“ who are ſaid to | 
have received them, were not miniſters 
of any denomination, ſince they were 
never ordained, but plain methodiſt 
preachers. 
The Doctor, pericQly ſatisfied wich 
His own epiſcopal qualifications, under- 
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takes 'to: ſupport the authority of Mr 
Weſley in his appointment. The argu- 
ment is ſimply this: he is © fully perſua- 
ded, ſince Mr Wefley has conſtantly ap- 
pointed all the religious officers among 
the methodiſts, that there is no church- 
office, which he judges expedient for the 
welfare of the people, but, as eſſential to 
his ſtation, he has a right to ordain.” 
This argument muſt ſurely have been in- 
tended for the mob. It may poſſibly 
ſuit ſome underſtandings. But we do 
not perceive it's force, We ſmile; but 
are not convinced; and we think it a pity 
that the preacher could produce no bet- 
ter logic on ſo important an occaſion, 
We ſuſpect however, that he did miſtake 
it for an argument. And we are the 
more inclined to this opinion, becauſe 
we are preſented, in one of his journals 
with another, in the ſame mood and. fi- 
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gute. On his arrival in America; in 
1784, having opened Mr Weſley's plan, 
ſor the ſocieties on the continent, to a 
preacher. at New Vork, he informs us, 
chat he highly approved it, and adds, he 
preſſes me earneſtly to make it public, 
becauſe, as he MOST jusrL ARGUES, 
Ma WESLEY HAS DETERMINED. TRR 
POINT.; AND THEREFORE, Tr 1s NOT; 
Oo BE INVESTIGATED, BUT COMPLIED 
WITH.” This too is the language. of a 
proteſtant divine! And who can read it, 
without reflecting, how admirable a tool 
ſuch a reaſoner muſt have made for the 
Bonners and Gardiners, the prelates and 
the tyrants of the fifteenth century? 

Io cite Mr Weſley's former conduct 
as a proof of his right to do what he 


ſhould think proper, in any ſubſequent- 


period, may ſatisfy caſuiſts of a certain 
deſcription; and. to ſome readers it may 
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be an argument ad hominem; but to us 
it is ignotum per ignotius ; and, as it now 
ſtands, needs nothing but an inverſion, 
to reduee it to the old circular argument 
of the Jeſuits. Having adduced what 
Mr Weſley has done, in order to prove 
what he may do, nothing remains, but 
to advance what he may do, as an argu- 
ment of the propriety of what he has 
done. ph bs 4 <thea 
his new ſyſtem of epiſcopacy has 
brought the methodiſts into a eurious 
predicament. Here are two bodies of 
people, in Britain and in America, be- 
Heving the ſame doctrines, obſerving the 
ſame mode of worſhip and general dif. 
cipline, and cloſely connected with each 
other, who are yet, in one reſpect, to. 
tally ſeparate and diltinQ, In Britain, 
they are churchmen; in America, inde- 
Pendents. In the. former, it ſeems, no 
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reaſon appears for a ſeparation from the 
the church: while in the latter, becauſe 
the clergy are wicked and corrupt, in 
doctrine and practice, becauſe there ſub- 
ſiſts an antichriſtian union between the 
church and: ſtate; becauſe the biſhops: 
have paid:no attention whatever to the 
welfare of the people, but filled the- 
churches: with the paraſites: and bottle- 
companions: of: the rich and great; and 
becauſe they juſtiſy card - playing, dan- 
cing; and theatrical amuſements, we can 
not, we will not,“ ſays. our preacher, 
hold connexion with them.“ 

From this mode of reaſoning; it might 
be ſuppoſed, he had found ſomething 
new, and till 1584, had never diſcover- 
ed, that there was an union between the 
church and ſtate; that alt biſhops, ex- 
cept the biſhop of Man, are lords of par- 
liament; that the primate of all England” 
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is conſtantly of the privy. council; and 
that the crown is. the fountain of prefer - 
ment, as well eccleſiaſtieal as s. civil! One 
would ſuppoſe too, he had never before 
heard, that ſome of the clergy play at 
cards, and that others of them, now and 
then, attend the theatre and other PR 
of amuſement-! Bl: 
But, to. ſpeak ſeriouſly, we — never 
heard, from any good authority, and we 
are convinced, there is no reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that the-clergy are at this moment 
more immoral in their deportment, or 
leſs ſcriptural in their doctrines, than 
they were many years ago, when the 
queſtion. of ſeparation was. firſt, agita- 
ted in the conference. and when Mx 
Weſley publiſhed: à pamphlet, to ſhew 
that no argument, taken from the im- 
morality of the, clergy, vas ſufficient to 
authoriſe ee z and that uch e 
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ſeparation was Improper, and had no 
wartant, eitlie? from ſeriptute or reaſon. 
We ſhall be glad to learn how this gen- 
tleman proves, that the elergyatel more 
trifling and licentious tha they formerly 
were; and why he did net publicly-de- 
clare himſeif on this ſubje&;” before ke 
crofled the Atlantic, and print a ſermon 
in England, declaring, as openly as he 
did in America, that he renounced 2 
church, fo univerfally corrupt! 5 
It is ſaid, © it had long been the de- 
ſire of the majority of the preachers and 
people to ſcparate, but that they ſubmit» 
ted to Mr Wefley's ſuperior judgment, 
who, till the revolution , doubted the pro- 
priety of the 'ſtep.” But how ſhall we 
reconcile this with What is granted in 
the ſame ſermon? Thie preachers in 
general conſtantly exhorted the people 
to attend the ſerrice of the chuteh of 
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(_ eng. ); 


England, from a full perſuaſion, drawn 
from expetience, that we had no alter 
native left, to preſerve our ſociety, but 
an adherence to the church of England 
(which was totally deſtitute! of real diſ- 
cipline) or a formation of durſclves into 
an independent church.“ Now, if the 
majority of the preachers wiſhed for 
_ a ſeparation, how could they recon- 
cile. it to their conſciences, to exhort 
their hearers to attend the ſervice of 
the church? If they did ſo, while, at 
the ſame time, they deſired to ſeparate, 
they were guilty of the moſt egregious 
duplicity: and if they had not in gene- 
ral ſuch a deſire, the aſſertion that oF 
S is too unguarded. A il. 
As ſor any change of een 454 
to be produced in Mr Weſley by the re. | 
volution, we hope, in this caſe, he is 
miſrepreſented. That ſuch an event muſt 
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produce à change in civil policy, we can 


eaſily conceive; but that it could influence! 
a judicious and pious individ ual, much | 


leſs, many thouſands of perſons; in re. 


ſolving on a ſeparation from à church, 
of which, till that moment they had pro- 


feſſed themſelves members, we cannot 


underſtand. If the church was ſo cor 


rupt, as ſhe is repreſented in this ſermon, 
we ſhould ſuppoſe, that a conſcientious 
man, under the influence of ſuch a per- 
ſuaſion, would either have withdrawn as 


. ſoon as he perceived it, or have continu- 


ed in her communion, till a more groſs 


and general corruption ſhould have obli- 


ged him to retire. There is in one of 
the Reviews an obſervation to this effect: 
« Ardiffenter out of the church is more 


reſpectable than à diſſenter in it.“ The 


maxim is a goad onc; and we will add 
another: thespreſervation of a fociety, 
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at the expenes of ſincerity, is too dear a 
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purchaſe.” 
From the writings and profeſſions of 
Mr Weſley, during thirty or forty years, 
from his known predilection for E. 
church of England; and above all, from 
his own declarations, it is certain, that 
the eps taken toward a ſeparation were 
in ſome degree involuntary. He often 
ſaid, that he was forced into them;“ 
which will appear the more probable, 
from ſeveral remarks in his fermons, pu- 
bliſmed ſo lately as 1788. 
Speaking: of the methodiſts, he fays, 

* they cannot, they dare not, they will 
not ſeparate from it (the church) while 
they can remain therein with a clear con. 
ſcience. It is true, if any ſinful terms of 
eommunion were impoſed upon them, 
then they would be conſtrained to ſepa- 
rate: but as tlits is not che caſe at pre- 
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ſent, we rejoice to continue therein. It 
it be ſaid, God could have made them a 


ſeparate, people, like the moravian bre· 
thren, I anſwer, this would have been a 


direct contradiction to his whole deſign 


in raiſing them up; namely, to ſpread 


ſcriptural religion throughout the land, 
among people of every denomination,” 


leaving cvery one to hold his own opi- 


nions, and to follow his own mode NE 


worſhip.” 

The following, as. ned we 
ſuppoſe he meant it of his awn ſociety, 
is applicable to the ſame purpoſe: = 
have ſpoken the more explicitly on this 
head, becauſe ſo many of thoſe, who 
profeſs much, religion, have not the leaſt 


conception of. this matter, nor imagine 


ſuch A ſeparation to be any ſin at all. 
They leave a chriſtian ſociety, with as 


much unconcern, as they go out of one 
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room into anothet, They gire occaſion; 
fo all this complicated miſchiaf, and wipe 
their mouth, and. ſay, * have done no 
evil”! 27 | 
We, hae only to add; that. 85 ane 

before his death, Mr Weſſey, repented of 
| the ſteps he had taken, and: did all he 
could to counteract, whas he too plainly: 
perceived, an-increalingtendency; toward 
2; final ſeparation;from the church, .- - 
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